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ABSTRACT 


"DIXIE" 
THE CULTURAL HISTORY OF A SONG AND PLACE 


THURBER, CHERYL. A.B., University of California, Santa Cruz, 1969. 
M.A., University of California, Riverside, 1973. Ph. D., University of 
Mississippi, 1993. Dissertation directed by Dr. Charles R. Wilson. 
Daniel Decatur Emmett skillfully assembled "Dixie's Land" as a 

popular minstrel show walk-around that sounded traditional and very 

American. The word itself was drawn from the slave idea of dixie as a 

paradise on earth. "Dixie" moved from the minstrel show setting to broad 

popularity in 1860 just before the Civil War. Its wartime appeal was in 
rebelliousness and jaunty impertinence against conventions. From the time 

of the war until late in the nineteenth century, "Dixie" existed as a 

folk/camp song and was widely parodied; the message was generally either 

common culture vs. elite or attachment to homeland. By the end of the 

nineteenth century ritualization had made it a patriotic band piece with set 
lyrics. In the twentieth century new controversies surrounded the song even 
as the word became more pervasive in American culture. "Dixie" has not been 

a static song, as its use has changed repeatedly, although typical themes 

predominate such as rebellion, humor, social inversion, nostalgia, idealism, 

patriotism, and appeal to popular sentiment. This cultural study examines 


the mystique between song and place. 


General note: 

Dixie will be used repeatedly in this dissertation. In order to 
maintain consistency and clarity the following rules of style will be 
followed. "Dixie" or "Dixie's Land" with quotation marks refers to the song; 
when "Dixie's Land" is used the reference is to the original Emmett 
composition, with his lyrics. When the word Dixie is capitalized that will 
refer to the place, the South as Dixie. When the word is in lower case that is 
a reference to the word dixie and generally is part of the discussion of the 
semantics and etymology of the word. Either the word dixie or dixie's 
land will be used in these ways depending upon whichever is appropriate in 
the specific context. The phrase, ain't just whistlin' "Dixie," will be 
used without all encompassing quotation marks for the whole phrase. Direct 
quotations from the song will have quotation marks, but paraphrased 
excerpts will not. 

Because of the extensive use of dixie in its various manifestations it 
is necessary to limit the casual use of the word as a designation for the 
South. It is a bizzare irony of this work that a word which is usually used 
unconsciously without deliberate forethought, will have to be very carefully 
regulated and restrained. 
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Myth and Culture 


and Dixie 


Meaning is not static, it changes. Words and language are perhaps the 
clearest examples of change in symbolic meaning. A core or root can have 
so many permutations that the connections are no longer recognized 
between words that share common origins, such as happen and happiness 
linked by the idea of fortune, chance and opportunity. The assumption is also 
made that words with close modern spellings, such as "his" and "history," 
share a close past as well, when one comes from Old English and is a male 
possessive pronoun, and the word "history" is related to other Greek words 
for connection, web, linkage and tissue. The modern meaning or 
interpretation is assumed to be the correct one that has always existed. 
Slang expressions such as "hot," "cool" and "gay" give evidence to changing 
meanings over reiaiiveiy shori periods of time. People often forget that 
they do not live in the same world as their ancestors, or even their parents, 


or even their own pasts. ! 


The issues raised by "Dixie" are intimately linked with the problems 
surrounding the understanding and interpretation of myth. Myths do not exist 
in isolation. They are connected to their own specific cultures. The same is 
also true of "Dixie,” it has been connected to its culture. But culture 
changes, and so do the connections and interpretations. 

Symbols, such as "Dixie," are particularly susceptible to change since 
they have a set form, and yet both their meaning and use can experience 
numerous changes. The set forms for symbols frequently include 
characteristics such as tune, lyrics, shape, colors, order, person, or heroic 
attributes. A symbol represents more than itself, or more than its physical 
reality or form. Symbols frequently have proper patterns of ritual behavior 
attached to their use. On the simple level this is easy to see in the case of 
flags. The form appears static and set, but once changes have occurred it is 
difficult to remember that there was a previous correct form. But if the 
flag represents its country then what does it mean to represent that 
country? Discovering the meaning of a country can be a very complicated 
task, because numerous layers of understanding are pieced together much 
like a crazy quilt. The symbol is assumed to have been widely accepted from 
the time of its initial conception. In order to see how symbols have 


functioned and how what they have represented can change, it is necessary 


to recognize that symbols are part of the general realm of myth. 

Mythology offers a glimpse into the soul of a people. Myths, legends, 
heroes, traditions and symbols reflect the values of a culture. They are an 
expression of what people believe, or would like to believe, about 
themselves, and how they define the reality of their world. Folklorists and 
anthropologists usually use the term "myth" to refer specifically to creation 
myths or the myth of origination of a people. In popular usage the term has 
broader implications. Mythology refers to the beliefs that make a culture 
what it is; mythology is the creation of the culture and not necessarily the 
creation story of the people. 

Myths are deeply held beliefs of truth and reality. As cultural 
creations they have shared meaning for those who know the culture and 
participate in it. Frequently myths are indeed narrative and explanatory 
(etiological) but they do not have to be. Cultural myths are not always 
narrative, as a potential story may not be expressed. 

The culture of the United States of America embodies a very 
mythological understanding of who Americans are. Myths have repeatedly 
been used to define identity and perceptions of reality. America is "The 
Promised Land," this is a "Land of Opportunity.” With the "American Dream of 


Success" individuals can live out their own versions of the narrative of the 


national myth: in this land of opportunity with hard work coupled with 
education anyone can achieve their level of success. The "Western Frontier" 
and the "Old South Myth" are sectional visions and variations on the 
mythological core idea of this country as a special place. 

Myths are deeply held, which means they are sacred, even when they 
are not defined as religious, and they are still viewed as worthy of 
reverence and respect. It is a blasphemous sacrilege to profane the deeply 
held beliefs and customs of the culture, or not to show proper regard for the 
symbols that represent the culture. The potency of shared civil religion is 
expressed here. Believers live their lives convinced the myth is true and 
real and not to be challenged. Dealing with the sense of shared meaning is a 
confirmation that by coming through many people the truth has become even 
truer, and hence more sacred. Myths have to keep going and spreading, 
because when they stop being used, then they die. 

Myth is perhaps the deepest level of the cultural core, but numerous 
other cultural creations such as symbols, legends, tales, memorates, 
proverbs and songs are additional aspects of myth. Ritual and other forms of 
traditional customary behavior form part of the outer layers that reflect 
the inner levels. It is necessary to understand myth, and recognize that it 


does represent a culture's truth in order to understand the other cultural 


creations of a people. By examining the smaller microscopic examples it is 
possible to gain an understanding of the macroscopic, and the core truths of 
the myth and the culture. Understanding the myth will call attention to how 
the smaller examples are connected to the deeply held beliefs and refiect 
the culture that shares those expressions and keeps them alive. 

Folklorists have frequenty shied away from Myth because it seems so 
much larger than life, sacred, religious and powerful. In the past century 
folkiorists have concerned themselves with more manageble aspects, and 
dwelt in the realms of folklore and tradition. In recent years the focus has 
shifted from collection and classification to understanding transmission 
and the process of how customary behavior (folk content and behavior) 
spreads and is passed on, including attention to performance. 

As a result of the attention to transmission, there is recognition of 
the importance of oral tradition. Techniques of communication or 
presentation styles can help hold togetier the tradition. The content can 
remain remarkably stable through several generations, so that folk 
traditions can serve to unify a people for hundreds of years with surprising 
continuity. As recent work by both folklorists and other scholars has shown, 
traditions do not always have to be old; they can arise in a very short period 


of time and, once they have been accepted, then they are regarded as 


traditional. Not only does tradition not have to be old; it also does not have 
to be chronological or follow a logical progression or reflect the true order 
of things.2 

Out of these new interests, the field of folklore has developed a 
deeper understanding of the process of cultural transmission, how it occurs, 
where it makes contacts and travels, and even the resulting permutaticns 
have been recognized. The role and location of the people, or folk, in that 
process have also received much attention. The content or lore (the "stuff") 
remains at the core of the field, and the questions of who, what, where, and 
how have been adequately examined. In the twentieth century folklorists 
have on the whole steered clear of the larger questions of why the appoa! 
continues and what meaning is attached. They have also largely ignored the 
questions of origin and left them to myth specialists within psychology, 
religion and philosophy. 

Historians can make a major contribution to completing the 
interconnections in those standard journalistic questions of who, what 
where, why, when and how. Most people have gladly given historians the 
guardianship of the realm of knowing when and the other factuai details, but 
historians have always viewed interpretation (the "why") as their real 


mission. 


Generally speaking, however, historians have stayed away from Myth 
and cultural creations that have not left a paper trail or physical evidence 
that can be neatly organized in libraries and archives. The study of popular 
culture is still not fully accepted as a legitimate area for historians, its 
seen as "soft" and not "real history” even when it leaves evidence that can 
be examined. Historians who have examined culture in any of its 
manifestations have tended to come from an interdisciplinary background, 
such as American studies, or have been influenced by the Annales school, 
after the French journal that legitimated the study of popular culture at 
least for European history. Very little of the scholarship on popular culture 
has reflected the early sociological and anthropological theorists such as 
Max Weber and E. E. Evans-Pritchard who examined cultural meaning.3 

Most historians look upon the 1960s as the beginning of social history 
and the discovery of the people. In fact, intellectuals discovered ordinary 
people at a much earlier time period, with a concomitant political agenda of 
speaking for the people. In the seventeenth century as pari of the Age of 
Discovery and the Scientific Revolution, scholars began to recognize that 
while the newly discovered peoples and cultures had seemed very strange 
and different there were also some common human traits, and those 


similarities were gradually noticed. The new scientific orientation 


permeated outward in society, and in the eighteenth century the new 
scientific paradigm became the Enlightenment. While the curious collected 
and classified and sorted the world of flora and fauna; scholars also began 
to do the same thing with human creations, and to look for common patterns 
of human behavior. By the end of the eighteenth century common elements 
were recognized, many of which were in the realm of folklore: stuff known 
by people in that vague general sense of common knowledge at least for 
certain groups. Bits and pieces of stories were very widespead and crossed 
cultural boundaries. An even greater attention to massive collection early in 
the nineteenth century led to more comparative efforts. The attention to 
classification has continued within folklore scholarship so there are now 
several useful reference works for categorization such as motif-indexes, 
tale-type, and ballad classification.* 

In the nineteenth century two major directions of inquiry expanded. 
The first was that similar myths around the world, both in beliefs and in the 
details of the narrative elements, promoted the need for explanations of 
why this had occurred. The other direction was in terms of deeper 
explorations of specific cultural traditions to try and determine what made 
a specific ethnic group unique. For example, collecting the ballads of the 


Scots, or the folktales of the Germanic peoples could help explain what 


made them who they were as a people. This same examining of creations to 
determine characteristics of a people formed part of the classic American 
studies approach as it expanded in the 1950s and early 1960s. 

European historian Peter Burke described the intellectuals’ 
enchantment with the folk as "The Discovery of the People,” at a time when 
authentic traditional popular culture was beginning to disappear or undergo 
a massive transformation. The beginnings of folklore scholarship fed into 
the development of Romanticism as intellectuals looked at the peasants to 
romanticize a usable past for nineteenth-century notions of nationalism. 
This was the idea that the traditions of a natal group could form the sense 
of unity for a nation because of the perceived common heritage. As Burke 
pointed out: "Ironically enough, the idea of a ‘nation’ came from the 
intellectuals and was imposed on the ‘people’ with whom they desired to 
identify. In 1800 craftsmen and peasants usually had a regional rather than 
a national consciousness." American historian Daniel Boorstin has made a 
similar point that for most people, particularly prior to the twentieth 
century, the sense of identity and patriotism was on a local level to place 
not to a larger identity with country or ethnic group.? 

While the second direction of inquiry——understanding a specific 


cultural heritage———probably received the most attention in the nineteenth 


century and it had the greatest political impact, for an understanding of 
myth the first direction is the most important: why are there similarities? 

In the nineteenth century, as examples of similar stories increased, 
people began to ask new questions about truth: did it really happen, and how 
and when did it happen? People tried to mesh the details of Scripture with 
the new scientific knowledge. If flood stories can be found in many places 
with different details, is it the same story with some versions corruptions, 
or are the stories themselves totally false and never really happened? 
Numerous examples of heroes and messiahs sparked the "search for the 
historic Jesus." The varying descriptive details of the same story suggested 
some of these stories must be false and the absolute Truth must be found. 
This led to a rash of efforts at de-bunking or proving the false to be wrong. 
Myths were now seen as broken down, corrupt, no longer valid, totemic 
survivals. Another response to the troubled concern for truth was to revive 
the historic question and make allegory literal as part of the new 
fundamentals. Fundamentalism in religion was a reaction to scientific 
efforts at proof that in fact adopted the scientific explanation.® 

The efforts to find truth led to the study of comparative mythology 
and long running debates that centered around questions of origins and 


spread. There were numerous discussions about totemism and primitive 
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Survival of pre-Christian elements, as well as arguments based on philology 
and ethnography. Was there one original single myth that spawned all others; 
or was there polygenesis———multiple independent origins? Questions were 
raised about how similarity of myths and their spread had occurred, whether 
because of diffusion or historic contact and transmission. Folklorists, tired 
of the abstract discussion, abandoned the examination of myth.” 

Early in the twentieth century a new emphasis in the study of myth 
sought an answer in the concept of archetypes. Some have argued that there 
is a basic model of the ultimate absolute Truth that all cultures strive for 
in their own myths. The archetype position is: Truth is real and absolute and 
it can be known; therefore all cultures have tried to achieve truth in their 
myths and some cultures have come closer than others to recognizing the 
Truth, while others may have degenerated from the Truth. For most of the 
twentieth century the mythic archetype model has been placed in the human 
psyche, in the unconscious or subconsious, that may or may not represent 
truth. With this theory then it is possible to accept polygenesis, or multiple 
origins, that are repeated variations on the same psychological level or 
origins.8 
The archetypes approach is problematic particularly because of 


Classification; since so much effort has been made to compile and 


categorize the details then it has seemed sensible to make comparisons, and 
to accept the apparent connections. Similarities may exist in beliefs, 
customs, ritual behavior and narrative elements on a surface level; the 
similarities may look the same but not be or mean the same. Comparisons 
that seem to reflect archetypes may not be legitimate. Caution is also 
necessary so the assumption is not made that meaning is static. Beliefs can 
change in terms of their meaning even though they may appear to be what 
they have been in the past; caution is also needed so the present 
interpretation is not read back into the past. 

Baptism, or some sort of water ritual, on the surface is very 
widespread, but interpretation is extremely important; it does not 
universally mean the same thing even within Christianity or between the 
various Protestant denominations. So while the word remains the same, and 
the action seems vaguely similar, the purpose and meanings can include 
cleansing of sins; community; God's recognition, claim or adoption; personal 
decision and salvation, to name just a few of the Protestant interpretations. 
What baptism means to a group has an impact on determining when and how 
it should be performed. But within each group there is a shared sense of 
meaning and recognition of their interpretation. The basic model might fit, 


but the specific details vary tremendously as does the sense of purpose and 
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meaning, for what seems like the same phenomenon. 

An examination of structure and function can provide a clue to 
understanding the patterns and similarities. In Morphology of the Folktale 
Vladimir Propp looked at structure and meaning combined. A morpheme is 
the smallest unit of meaning in linguistics. It is important to know the 
grammer, and how the grammer is broken into components. Components of 
one tale can be transformed into another. There may be similar patterns of 
organization, types of cultural borrowings, or the fascination with exotic 
elements. By paying attention to the smallest level of meaning Propp was 
able to examine the grammer and then understand how the tale is built or 
structured from the component parts. While many have recognized the 
legitimacy of the structure he discovered for European folktales, his most 
important contribution was in showing that the meaning has to be 
discovered from within the material itself. Action and function are 
intimately linked as building blocks of meaning. “An action cannot be defined 
apart from its place in the course of the narration.” Propp's argument is in 
many ways close to the position of historians and their attention to sources: 
a careful examination of the sources should lead to the proper understanding 
and interpretation in context. This brings the issue of meaning and 


understanding back full circle to the attempt to solve the questions of 
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similarities and meanings of myths.2 

The myths as well as their smaller or more accessible elements, such 
as symbols, legends and folktales, have to resonate. When they connect to 
the culture and expand outward, they can be recognizable as truth, they 
reinforce the ritual, life, experience, and other expectations. Their 
resonance can be heard in several tones and recognized as authentic 
vibration for the culture. This is where acceptance comes in. When the story 
or belief makes sense for the culture it will keep sounding, although there 
may be shifts and changes in interpretation. Something can be accepted 
because it works for the time, or seems to make sense in that context. This 
is where the whole issue of de-bunking comes into play. Sometimes no 
longer valid totemic elements do survive and are recombined in new ways, 
which seem to work because they connect to something in the culture even 
if it is not the true origin or way things occurred. It is important to de-bunk 
and sift out the elements that make sense and were adopted that are not in 
fact true. 

A problem occurs, or the inquiry becomes difficult, when there is no 
evidence for earlier origins for the way the legend goes, and people assume 
the generally accepted assumptions are correct. This has happened many 


times and it is what historian Eric Hobsbawm has referred to as the 
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invention of tradition. " Invented tradition’ is taken to mean a set of 
practices, normally governed by overtly or tacitly accepted rules and ofa 
ritual or symbolic nature, which seek to inculcate certain values and norms 
of behavior by repetition, which automatically implies continuity with the 
past. In fact, where possible, they normally attempt to establish continuity 
with a suitable historic past." In recent years there has been a recognition 
of the "political agenda” or particular bias being exhibited in the 
presentation of the past. People can be convinced to believe all sorts of 
things if they connect to a suitable past that they would like to believe. By 
constant exposure people will generally come to accept the conventional 
wisdom, or believe that what they have repeatedly heard is true. This is the 
realm of interpretation. ! 0 

Historians know about interpretation and changes over time. New 
evidence, or the discovery of no evidence for previous assumptions, can 
provide the reason to challenge the old interpretations and look for new 
examples. This is in many ways why popular culture must be examined by 
historians. So much attention has focused on the thoughts and actions of the 
elite that the common worlds in which they lived has been ignored. 

In the case of “Dixie” some of the stories about the origin and meaning 


of the word were accepted because they did resonate to the specific times. 
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It was possible in the 1860s for many people to assume that the word was 
derived from the Dixon of the Mascn and Dixon line because it did seem to 
make sense even if there was no evidence for Dixon having been corrupted 
into dixie, or the South ever having been called either Dixon or Dixie before 
the popularity of the song. Later, in the era of Dixieland jazz, the story of a 
New Orleans Dix bank note was appealing to those in New Orleans, and it 
was a Suitable past. 

Sometimes de-bunking is necessary. It is important to sift out the 
Stories or pieces that made sense and were adopted, but that were not true. 
That also requires coming back to the question of myth. Myth is true, myths 
are not static. All elements of culture have to keep going and spreading in 
order to remain alive or they lose their validity as an instrument to 
measure the pulse of the culture. They can change, or they can no longer 
represent what they once represented and come to represent something else. 
This has happened many times to the song "Dixie." 

While myths, legends, folk beliefs, and ritual behavior have all been 
recognized as providing clues to deeper meaning within the culture, music 
on the other hand has often been viewed as less significant. In 1861 a 
committee was formed to try and find a worthy national hymn for the United 


States. It was unsuccessful but the report that was written for the 


committee by Richard Grant White recognized the significance of music and 
the positive impact a good national hymn could offer a nation, particulariy 
one in the midst of war. "But Music, we know not why, is both a relief and a 
stimulus to emotion. It originates no sentiment, it develops none; but it 
quickens and subtilizes the action of all that are are in being. it is not food 
of the soul, but wine." ! 
White then continued his discussion with a specific type of music. "So 

with nationai music: patriotism must exist before patriotic songs are 
written. No man was ever brought to love his country by the music to which 
his countrymen sang their devotion. But if that heroic sentiment does dwell 
within his breast, either he is exceptional among his kind, or his country in 
its fortunes, if there do not arrive occasions when his whole soul yearns for 
musical expression. Patriotic feeling, like all other feeling excited by any 
unusual incident, seeks utterance in verse and music; and thus a national 
hymn seems almost as indispensible an appanage of nationality as a national 
flag."! 2 

White's statements are significant in the early recognition of the 
power of patriotic symbols. The ceremonial ritual behavior that now seems 


to surround national flags had not occurred in the 1860s, but had to wait 


until the 1890s. By the middle of the nineteenth century people had clearly 
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recognized, though, the power of symbols of identity to unite a people, 
particularly with patriotic sentiment. Music played a significant role in the 
Civil War to give "a relief and a stimulus to all emotions." Wartimes are 
always difficult trying times wracked with conflicting emotions. Many 
songs served the period of the War between the States, "Dixie" has proved to 
be one of the most enduring, and yet also one that has stimulated so many 
different emotions. 

Dixie has been used as a symbol for many Southern and American 
myths, such as the Old South, Americanism, the New South, and a vision of a 
united South with a common past and peaceful harmony. It has also been 
linked with the Rebel flag (more properly described as the Confederate 
battle flag or standard) frequently as a fighting spirit in opposition to 
change. In the late twentieth century the flag is often seen as representing 
racism. "Dixie" can also be linked with the flag by both black and white 
students at "Ole Miss" as student spirit in rebellion against administrative 
efforts to dictate change from above; rebellion is of course innately 
American, especially in rooting for the underdog. How "Dixie" has been used 
as a symbol falls under the category of tradition or customary behavior, and 
even that has undergone numerous changes. 


Our knowledge and memories of how "Dixie" has been used and what it 
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means have been heavily shaped by the last 45 years. Dixie was a 
widespread word from the 1860s until the 1950s, used by most Southerners 
irrespective of age, gender, class, religion, or ethnicity. The end of the 
1940s and the beginning of the 1950s witnessed a change. The response to 
the Dixiecrat party in the late 1940s and the destructive force that it 
represented for the Democratic patty had a profound effect upon Dixie. 

In the early 1950s a revival of Beauregard's Battle Flag represented 
not only the legacy of the proud Confederacy but also a reaction against 
change. In 1951 The Confederate flag became a popular culture American 
fad, found not only in the South but throughout the country. This is probably 
the time when it came to develop the name the "Rebel flag.” A flag 
manfacturer claimed to have sold more in 1951 than in all of the previous 
years. The flag was seen on decals for cars and trucks, and on hats and 
clothing. The fad began with youth, and then as the issue of Civil Rights 
legislation expanded with Truman support, reactionary elements in the 
South picked up on the fad and adopted it. Numerous Southern politicians 
wore ties with the flag as the tie’s pattern. 18 

Under Eisenhower in the election of 1952 there was a deliberate 
attempt to try to woo disgruntled Southern voters from the Democratic 


party and the remains of the Dixiecrats to the Republican party. One way 


that was done was by the deliberate use of old symbols such as the 
Confederate flag, and playing "Dixie." At the same time many Southern 
Democrats, particularly more liberal ones, gradually over the next twenty 
years pulled away and abandoned the use of symbols that had legitimately 
belonged to the whole South. It is hard for those who live now to recognize 
the extent of the change and to know that "Dixie" was more universally 
accepied prior to that shifi. 

The story of "Dixie" is made up of legend. Numerous pieces are part of 
the fabric of the legend, and while most of them make a certain amount of 
sense, they do not ail fit together in the same cloth. it is also necessary to 
do some “debunking" by sorting through the shreds and by gathering together 
those that are true. Truth is very tricky to deal with since people live with 
the assumption that what they believe is true is in fact true and real and 
has always been true. Like scientific paradigms, people continue to assume 
that their worldview is correct until they are overwhelmed by the 
anomalies and are forced into a revolution in thinking by the evidence to 
replace the old paradigm with a new one. "Dixie" has been a dynamic 
component of many paradigms about what the South, and by extension also 
America, is like. "Dixie" is evidence of the central myth of America as a 


special place. ! 5 
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The story of "Dixie" is the story of changing meanings. We pay 
attention to context of place and time and also of significance. This saga 
starts off with a very simple song, one that was meant as a throw-away 
piece, a simple walk-around in a minstrel show to be performed perhaps a 


few times, and then forgotten. 
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Endnotes Introduction: Myth and Culture and Dixie 


s 


This introduction to myth is based on this author's own understanding 
of the topic based on years of experience. While the definitions and 
explanations used are originial, they are also compatible with the 
work of previous schelars. 

Eric Hobsbawm and Terence Ranger, ed. The Invention of Tradition 
(Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1983). Alan Dundes and Carl 
Pagter, Urban Folklore From the Paperwork Empire, American Folklore 
Society Memoir Series, Vol. 62 (Austin: University of Texas Press, 
1975). Jan Brunvand has written several volumes on recent popular 
folklore begining with The Vanishing Hitchhiker: American Urban 
Legends and Their Meaning (New York: W. W. Norton, 1981). 
Probably the best brief discussion of the issues surrounding the study 
of popular culture can be found in the Introduction by Chandra Mukerji 
and Michael Schudson to the collection of essays they edited, 
Rethinking Popular Culture: Contemporary Perspectives in Cultural 
Studies (Berkeley: University of California Press, 1991) 1-61. In that 
essay they point out the intellectual problems of elite vs. mass 
culture, and the denegration of popularity that has frequently existed. 
Political agendas about how the world ought to be frequently play a 
role in the acceptance or rejection of the legitimacy of examining 
popular culture. In their discussion of the different fields and 
approaches they give recognition to the early work of Weber but also 
correctly note that has not represented the intellectual perspective 
of those who have worked in the realm of popular culture. Max Weber's 
attention to Verstehen or understanding or meaning has formed part 
of this author's own background, and corresponds to my interest in 
religion, the area they have correctly identified as having received 
the least amount of attention in popular culture studies, particularly 
when it has dealt with meaning. E. E. Evans-Pritchard's Witchcraft 
Oracles and Magic Among the Azande_ influenced the attention to the 
interconnections and consistencies manifest in a culture. 

Stith Thompson, The Folktale (Berkeley: University of California 
Press, 1946, reprinti977). Thompson, The Types of the Folktale, 
Folklore Fellows Communications, Vol. 74, 1928, revised edition Vol. 
184, 1961. Thompson, The Motif-index, Indiana University Folklore 
Series (Copenhagen and Bloomington, 1955-1958). Ernest W. 
Baughman, A Tale and Motif-Index of the Folktales of England and 
North America, \ndiana University Folklore Series, No. 20. (The Hague, 


10. 


11. 


12. 
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1966). Francis James Child, The English and Scottish Popular Ballads 
(New York: Dover, 5 volumes 1882 to 1898, reprint edition). G. 
Malcolm Laws, Jr., Native American Balladry, American Folklore 
Society, Bibliographic and Special Series, Vol 1. (Philadelphia: 
University of Pennsyivania Press,1950). Tristram Coffin, The British 
Traditional Ballad in North America, Vol. 2 (1950) G. Malcolm Laws, 
American Balladry from British Broadsides, Vol. 8 (1957). 

Peter Burke, Popular Culture in Early Modern Europe. (New York: Harper 
Torchbooks, 1978) 12. Daniel Boorstin, The Americans: The National 
Experience . (New York: Vintage Books, 1965). 

George Marsden, Fundamentalism and American Culture (Oxford: 
Oxford University Press, 1980). 

Richard Dorson, "The Eclipse of Solar Mythology,” in Thomas A. Sebeok, 
editor, Mytti: A Symposium (Bloomington: Indiana University Press, 
1958). 

Mircea Eliade, The Myth of the Eternal Return or Cosmos and History 
(Princeton: Princeton University Press, corrected edition 1965, 1971 
ed.) Joseph Campbell, The Power of Myth (New York: Doubleday, 
1988). 

V. Propp, Morphology of the Folktale, American Folklore Society, 
Bibliographic and Special Series, Vol. 9 (Austin: University of Texas 
Press, 1968 revised edition) 21.The modern literary criticism 
embodied in the Deconstructionist approach probably has some 
similiarities to the work of Propp. Levi-Strauss, " The Structural 

Study of Myth," in Sebeok ed. Myth . Albert B. Lord, The Singer of 
Tales (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1960). 

Hobsbawm, "Introduction: Inventing Traditions," in The Invention of 
Tradition, 1,5. 

Richard Grant White, National Hymns: How They Are Written and How 
They Are Not Written (New York: Rudd & Carlton, 1861) 16-17. 

White, National Hymns, 17. The debate over music continues today. 
Music does have power to captivate people, but then what happens? 
The birth cohort raised on Rock 'n' Roll has recognized that power of 
music to give expression and stimulus to both positive and negative 
elements within our culture. Tipper Gore paid attention to the power 

of music of her own generation and as a result she listened to what 
her children were hearing and then worked for voluntary warning 
labeling on the part of the music industry. Her work and the PMRC 
(Parent's Music Resource Center) have been extremely controversial 


13. 


14. 
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and yet Gore's position is that music is powerful while many opposed 
to her (particularly professionals within the industry) are trying to 

deny the influence of music, and claim it is insignificant. For those 

who really hear music and care about it, music is not insignificant. 

Paul Sann, Fads, Follies and Delusions of the American People (New 
York: Bonanza Books, 1967). "The Flags Are Flying in Dixie," Business 
Week, Nov. 25, 1950, 48-49. "Those Rebel Flags," Newsweek, Sept. 24, 
1951, 24-5. "Conquest by Bunting: The Confederate Battle Flag is 
having a bloodless triumph all over America," New York Times 
Magazine, Oct. 14, 1951, 52-3. "The Fiag, Suh!” Life , Vol. 31, 

Oct 15, 1951, 64-66; "Warmed Over Again: Politicians turn the Dixie 
flag into a sour gag," Life , Vol. 31, Dec. 3, 1951, 107. 

In his extemely influentia! work, The Structure of Scientific 

Revolutions (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1962, 1970), 
Thomas S. Kuhn discusses the importance of Paradigms and the 
shifts that bring about Scientific Revolutions. This is also an 
appropriate way of looking at religion, myth and history although 

there has been little application of Kuhn's work to these fields. 


The Development of Patriotic Symbols 


The band played "Dixie." The simpie statement "the band played 'Dixie™ 
has been been found in thousands of newspaper stories and other accounts of 
numerous events in American history. The band played "Dixie" at minstrel 
shows and at plays; the band played "Dixie" at the inauguration of Jefferson 
Davis as President of the Confederate States of America; it played "Dixie" at 
Lincoln's request at the close of the War; it was sung by the Fisk University 
Jubilee singers on their tours to raise money, and by other black performers 
for both black and white audiences; the band played "Dixie" as an act of 
reunion as North and South united to support the Spanish-American War; 
bands marched and played “Dixie” at parades, reunions, dedications, and 
funerals for Civil War veterans; “Dixie” was played in films such as “Gone 
With The Wind"; bands played "Dixie" at political conventions and rallies for 
both Republican and Democrat party events, as well as for the Dixiecrat 
party; "Dixie" was played and sung in opposition to the Civil Rights 
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movement; "Dixie" has been played by the band at millions of high school 
and college football games and other sporting events; bands play "Dixie" in 
parades of all kinds in the South and throughout America; Elvis' backup band 
played "Dixie" when he sang the song in "The American Trilogy” together 
with "The Battle Hymn of the Republic” and "All My Trials” to bring tears to 
the eyes of his audience; the U.S. Marine Band played "Dixie" at the 
inauguration of George Herbert Walker Bush as the forty-first President of 
the United States. Throughout its history "Dixie" has been played by a band 
more often than it has been sung. It is an instantly recognizable tune, and 
the music has been incorporated into many other compositions. People used 
to stand when they heard "Dixie" played and it has been sung with many 
different emotions. Then there have been all the countless times when 
individuals have whistled "Dixie,". many times as an unself-conscious act. 
"Dixie" is much more than a simple song. It has been a symbol! in American 
culture, but a symbol that has undergone numerous changes in its long and 
complicated history. The band does more than just play "Dixie;" with its 
lively tune it excites and evokes emotions, and sometimes ambiguous 
feelings. | 
“Dixie” had very inauspicious beginnings. The story of its creation and 


spread had nothing to indicate that it would become such a potent symbol 
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that would be used for so many different occasions and have so many 
different meanings. The song itself was not inevitably the type that would 
become important, but the time was ripe, and "Dixie" had the characteristics 
that could make it a suitable choice. The historic time period of the 
mid-nineteenth century was an appropriate context for the adoption of a 
song such as "Dixie." In the context of Western Civilization, European 
countries were developing a sense of first, patriotism and then nationalism. 
The Romantic movement of the early nineteenth century, with its stress on 
traditions and appreciation for folk culture and ethnic identity, had fed into 
the idea of national pride, and eventually the desire for self-determination. 

In the United States the self-conscious development of cultural 
traditions had begun even earlier in 1776 as a new nation emerged from the 
Revolutionary War. As a country with a very different mixture of people 
than in European states, symbols were needed to develop and encourage a 
sense of unity and community. The United States emerged as a country prior 
to the time of ethnic identity as the basis for unity. This meant that this 
country could have a pluralistic vision. Americans started off with separate 
colonies, each with their own sense of a fresh past, and then tried to come 
together as united states. Unity and identity with the place was the 


immediate focus rather than the separatist goal of self-determination on 
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the basis of people with different backgrounds maintaining their separation. 

The Revolutionary era Founding Fathers were creators. They were 
creating something new in the way of a country out of the many separate 
parts that had previously existed. Their unity of vision was based on 
citizenship, a novel expansion of the older ideas of the rights of subjects. 
They were exercising rights as Englishmen, as subjects of an English king, 
as they declared independence from him because they had not received the 
same rights and representation as citizens in England. The Declaration is a 
statement about Independence from the King. Coming out of the eighteenth 
century, the American vision was place oriented; all who lived in the place 
had rights and duties as citizens of the place. This was part of the 
eighteenth-century liberal tradition, where liberal meant equality before 
the law, and equality of opportunity, with broad toleration of diversity. This 
orientation contrasted with the one that would develop in Europe in the 
nineteenth century, after the influence of the Romantic movement, that fed 
into notions of specific traditions that characterized a people and made 
them unique. Nineteenth-century liberalism was concerned with economic 
freedom in property rights and constitutional legalism. The emphasis on 
ownership meant claiming the traditions of the group, their unique heritage. 


This was why European travelers came to America, to see if they could 
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determine something about the character of the American people that had 
been formed from the diversity of different backgrounds. 

In Europe democratic ideas of the sovereignty of the people came to 
mean self-determination of a specific people; family ethnic background or 
language were used to identify a people; instead of their being united on the 
basis of place, where geography could be the key determinant to identify 
who was part of the group. Self-determination meant that a natal group 
should form its own nation and use that common past to help build national 
pride. This is the conirast between patriotism, which is place or homeland 
oriented, and nationalism which is formed around the common past of a 
birth group. The distinctions between patriotism and nationalism are 
presented in E. J. Hobsbawm's Nations and Nationalism since 1780: 
Programe, myth, reality, although he does not deal with the American 
example. One of the problems which Hobsbawm found with the concept of 
nationalism is the tendency to exclude anyone who is not ethnically a part 
of the group from citizenship; the weaknesses of nationalism have also been 
noted by Wilbur Zelinsky, and Boyd Shafer. 3 

An expansion of Hobsbawm's ideas can lead to a recognition of the 
unique position of the United States as a country. This country has tried to 


retain its eighteenth-century ideals of citizenship and liberalism, even 
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while it adopted some of the nineteenth-century ideas of individual 

property rights and increased the degree of involvement of the electorate in 
the political process, which gradually became more representative of the 
population. Even as the South began to pull away to try to form its own 
country it was on the basis of interests, rather than ethnic difference of the 
people. 

The central myth of the American Dream is about a special place, as 
Richard Niebuhr titled it, The Kingdom of God in America. The idea of a 
select chosen people has occasionally surfaced such as in Puritan 
Massachusetts Bay Colony, or, in the late nineteenth century as the diversity 
of immigrants expanded, when some determined that they were the best and 
God's chosen people with a mission to protect their status as the select. 

The Ku Klux Klan in the 1920s had talked of "100% Americans,” which did not 
include diversity and deliberately had a narrow vision of exclusion. But 
generally American culture has been inclusive rather than exclusive. The 
vision of who Americans are is not limited by family past, but is focused on 
the broad collective potential into the future.4 

Many historians as well as visitors to America have tried to figure 
out the American Character. The questions of "who are these Americans? 


and what makes them distinct?" have been raised repeatedly, with perhaps 
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the best-known examples the European visitors of the early nineteenth 
century——de Tocqueville, Trollope, and Grundy. In the 1950s the question 
was revived again by historians such as David Potter in his important book 
People of Plenty. The issue of American character is legitimate, but it is 
probably more profitabie for understanding American culture to come at the 
question from the sense of place rather than ethnic background of the 
people, and the best attempts to understand American Character have been 
related to characteristics of place rather than ethnic distinction. Asa 

people Americans began with diversity of background and became united by 
the devotion to place rather than perceptions of our election as a chosen 
people. For the South the question should be what makes the South distinct 
rather than who are these Southerners.” 

In many ways countries that are place oriented new creations need 
symbols even more than ones that have used ethnicity and language as the 
basis of unity. In Nation into State: The Shifting Symbolic Foundations of 
American Nationalism, Zelinsky has shown how the American landscape has 
been covered with patriotic national references in place names; he 
identifies patterns over time in the popularity of various heroes and 
patriotic ideas. The book's greatest strength is in the demonstration of 


patriotic sentiment within the specific context of national geography, and 


the degree of frequency with which the heroes or ideas have been utilized. 
"Union" is the political idea that has most frequently been placed on maps; it 
increased in frequency as the nineteenth century moved forward. There are 
patterns in the locations of these places that are named after heroes and 
ideas; the midwestern part of the United States is heavily represented, and 
the South is very underrepresented. The three Southern states with the 
highest percentage of nationalistic names are Arkansas, Alabama and West 
Virginia, all places that were settled in the early national time period and 
that have remained sparsely settled, or where few new names were added. 
As Zelinsky stated, "There is ample evidence to defend the contention that 
modern states could neither exist nor operate effectively without an 
adequate body of symbol and myth, whatever other excuses they may have 
for their creation."© 

Those new symbols are linked with the past as a way to establish 
continuity. New traditions, or as Hobsbawm called them “invented 
traditions,” are in a sense inserted into the history to provide the 
connection and justification for a new vision of not only the past but also 
the future. In the introduction to The Invention of Tradition, Hobsbawm 
stated: "However we should expect it [the invention of tradition] to occur 


more frequently when a rapid transformation of society weakens or 
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destroys the social patterns for which ‘old’ traditions had been designed, 
producing new ones to which they were not applicable, or when old 
traditions and their institutional carriers anc promulgators no longer prove 
sufficiently adaptable and flexible, or are otherwise eliminated: in short, 
when there are sufficiently large and rapid changes on the demand or supply 
side. Such changes have been particularly significant in the past 200 years, 
and it is therefore reasonable to expect these instant formalizations of new 
traditions to cluster during this period.” This rapid change was cccurring on 
a large scale throughout Europe in the nineteenth century, but it was also 
occurring in the United States as Americans were creating, or inventing, a 
new country.’ 

Most of the time when traditions are being invented they come out of 
a specific context, and usually a very localized place. They begin in one area 
or group context and expand from there to include more of the population and 
become all incompassing. Daniel J. Boorstin in his three volume work The 
Americans repeatedly emphasized that patriotism begins in the context of a 
specific place and remains there even as it expands outward. Boorstin's 
work suggests that all traditions, heroes and symbols start somewhere and 
generally remain there even as they enlarge in scope. As he pointed out in 


his discussion of the "Quest for a National Past," Americans began with 
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local history or the history of local states and regions and only gradually 
developed a sense of a naticnal history.® 

A movement of interests expanded from the very local to become 
larger and regional or sectional in focus. Charles S. Sydnor's book, The 
Development of Southern Sectionalism 1819-1848 , showed how it 
developed in the South. This recognition of common interests was a 
necessary background step before the South could begin to consider the 
possibility of even tighter sectional unity in separation from the other 
states. The Southern states had begun to recognize that they had interests, 
but they had few unifying symbols. The symbolic possibilities tended to be 
limited to segments of the population and were not all encompassing. But as 
Zelinsky has pointed out, in the South there was also less attention to the 
national symbols, which would also mean that later there were fewer to 
shed. "The antethesis to the vanguard role of New England is obviously to be 
found in the Deep South, where, according to the evidence adduced in this 
study, nationalism appeared tardily, or weakly, or both. A possible paradox, 
the fact that Southerners are relatively militaristic, as attested to by their 
notably great, valorous participation in the Revolutionary War, the Mexican 
War, and other conflicts, is no more apparent than real. Nationalism and 


militarism are by no means synonymous, a fact that can be confirmed by a 
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glance through the anthropological literature." The South has remained 
deeply rooted in local loyalties and patriotism.9 

By the mid-nineteenth century the United States had acquired a whole 
galaxy of traditions, symbols, songs, and myths. From a country that had 
been founded as separate colonies, from the time of the Revolution, common 
national traditions had begun to develop. While a number of those traditions, 
heroes and symbols were national, such as George Washington,the Fourth of 
July, and the Declaration of Independence, many were popular with specific 
segments of the population or in specific localities. By the time of the Civil 
War many political party, regional and local traditions and symbols had 
developed. 19 

Traditions have seldom been fragments that are put together; they are 
usually whole pieces that exist as complete units, which, when used, take 
on greater importance. In many ways the story of "Dixie" followed very 
typical patterns in the establishment of traditions and popularity. A few 
brief exampies will help to put "Dixie" in the context of other widely 
recognized traditions and popular songs such as the Fourth of July, "Yankee 
Doodle” and the "Star Spangled Banner." 

One of the major iraditions in American culture is the celebration of 


the Fourth of July as the beginning of independence. That began with a sense 
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of unity and a sense of appropriateness of how it should be celebrated, but 
the part that changed was the actual day. In 1776 John Adams wrote to his 
wife Abigail after the Congressional acceptance of the form of resolution 


for the Declaration of Independence. 


The second day of July, 1776, will be the most memorable epocha 
in the history of America. | am apt to believe that it will be 
celebrated by succeeding generations as the great anniversary 
festival. It ought to be commemorated as the day of deliverance 
by solemn acts of devotion to God Almighty. It ought to be 
solemnized with pomp and parade, with shows, games, sports, 
guns, bells, bonfires and illuminations, from one end of this 
continent to the other, from this time forward and forevermore. 
You will think me transported with enthusiasm, but | am not. | 
am well aware of the toil and blood and treasure that it will cost 
us to maintain this Declaration and support and defend these 
States. Yet through ail the gloom, | can see the rays of ravishing 
light and glory. | can see that the end is more than worth all the 
means. And that posterity will triumph in that day's transaction, 
even although we should rue it, which | trust in God we shall 
not. 


Adams correctly anticipated the kinds of activities and events that 
would surround the Fourth of July, and the traditions that would become a 
part of the annual celebration of Independence Day. It is not surprising that 
he did not anticipate the exact date when Americans would celebrate the 
event. It is a common pattern in popular culture that the date which is 
established in the hearts and minds of the people is not necessarily when 


the event initially occurred but is instead when people hear about it, and 
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become aware of the significance of the event. !2 

Several different dates could be used to pinpoint the beginning of the 
French Revolution, and represent the idea of the Revolution to the people, 
but the events of Bastille Day caught the popular imagination and became 
the symbolic coalescence of the movement. But there is a question as to 
exactly when this emphasis on Bastille day emerged. It may have been late 
in the nineteenth century when celebration of Bastille Day took on greater 
importance. Once traditions become adopted, it seems like they have always 
existed. this is a deliberate process since, "In fact, where possible, they 
normally attempt to establish continuity with a suitable historic past." 
Traditions represent the way things are supposed to be. Age gets added very 
quickly to traditions, even invented ones, so that no one doubts the 
importance and authenticity of the tradition. "In all such cases” Hobsbawm 
notes, "novelty is no less novel for being able to dress up easily as 
antiquity." 13 

The same general pattern occurred with the song "Dixie's Land." 
Emmett drew on his general storehouse of American folk and popular 
culture; his new songs repeatedly seemed old, as if they had existed forever. 
In a sense his new songs were in the same idiom or language of traditional 


songs. “Dixie” did not make an impact and become popular until the middle 
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of 1860. At that point it spread in popularity very rapidly, but the song had 
in fact been performed in public since at least April of 1859, and possibly 
earlier. 14 

The process of development for "Yankee Doodle" can also help the 
understanding of what occurred with "Dixie's Land.” During the 
Revolutionary era “Yankee Doodle" became a widely known song; itis 
associated with that period even though it had been known earlier. The song 
came from a tune-family that had been in existence for centuries and was 
known throughout Europe from italy, France, Hungary and the Low Countries 
to England and Ireland. The specific American lyrics had a known composer, 
British surgeon Richard Shuckburgh, and it can be dated to about1755 during 
the French-Indian War. But the song was also part of a family of floating 
lyrics in existence in both England and the Low Countries for many years. 
Once Shuckburgh's lyrics were sung many new sets of stanzas became 
associated with the song. The chorus, which is probably now the best-known 
part of the song, was probably not by Shuckburgh but was added much later. 
"Yankee Doodle" has a more complicated history of composition than does 
"Dixie's Land." Librarian of Congress Oscar G. T. Sonneck listed sixteen 
theories of the origin of "Yankee Doodle." During the Revolution "Yankee 


Doodle” functioned as a camp song and had many variant versions and 
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parodies. Dates and specific individuals and events can be established for 
when certain elements entered the "Yankee Doodle” complex, but it is 
impossible to limit the song to one origin even during the Revolutionary era, 
let alone to bring the song up to the present day. Because it is a widely 
known patriotic song, “Yankee Doodle” has been studied very carefully for 
the process of development of a folk song. The patterns that existed with 
"Yankee Doodle" have been repeated many times with other songs that enter 
folk tradition. Even though the initial composition and background were 
different for "Dixie's Land," some of the same processes also were involved, 
in addition to the confusion over origins.’ 5 

As one of the first American songs and symbols "Yankee Doodle" was 
an important backdrop to "Dixie." They share certain characteristics in 
terms of the kind of song they are and the nature of their appeal. Sonneck's 
opening paragraph of his discussion of "Yankee Doodle" also gives some 
indication of the appeal that "Dixie" would later have. "Yankee Doodle" 
established precedents that would equally be applicable to “Dixie,” and 
Sonneck recognized the connection: 

“Yankee Doodle" is sometimes called a national song--incorrectly 

So, because, with a now practically obsolete text or texts, it is 

hardly ever sung, but merely played as an instrumental piece. 


Though no fonger a national song, it is still a national air and 
second only to "Dixie" in patriotic popularity. For one hundred and 
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fifty years "Yankee Doodle: has appealed to our people, and the 
tune shows no sign of passing into oblivion. Surely, a tune of 
such vitality must have some redeeming features. This remark is 
directed against those who have ridiculed the musical merits of 
“Yankee Doodle" or treated it with contempt. That Schubert would 
not have composed such an air is obvious enough, and it is equally 
obvious that as a national air "Yankee Doodle” does not direct 
itself to our sense of majesty, solemnity, dignity. It frankly 

appeals to our sense of humor. Critics, pedantic or flippant, have 
overlooked the fact that every nation has its humorous, even 
burlesque, patriotic airs, and that these are just as natural and 
useful as solemn airs--indeed, more so occasionally. As a 
speciment of burlesque, even "slangy," musical humor, "Yankee 
one may Safely hold its own against any other patriotic 

air. 


Sonneck wrote this passage in 1909, and it is interesting that he 
would call "Yankee Doodle” "second only to ‘Dixie’ in patriotic popularity.” 
“Dixie” and "Yankee Doodle" are both humorous songs, but in some ways itis 
hard to determine what is humorous about either of them. American humor 
has frequently been difficult to understand for Europeans. In 1842 Charles 
Dickens wrote that Americans "certainly are not a humorous people, and 
their temperament always impressed me as being of a dull and gloomy 
character." Mrs. Trollope also asserted that Americans lacked humor. 
Boorstin connects American humor with popular culture: "This proliferating 
subliterature———lowbrow printed matter, fertilized by vulgar humor and the 
popular imagination——was one of the first characteristically American 


genres. It is not surprising that the new nation should have expressed itself 
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in a subliterature. For a turbulent, mobile, self-conscious, sanguine, and 
literate people, it took the place of bellestettres."! 7 

Constance Rourke, in American Humor: A Study of the National 
Character, also emphasized the importance of understanding Americans in 
terms of popular culture. Americans have tended to use exaggerated types. 
Her discussion of the Sinclair Lewis book Main Street gives an indication of 
how she analyzed American humor. "This is that highly circumstantial 
fable-making which had been a characteristic American gift; and the 
prevailing tone is one which had appeared within the whole line of American 
fabulists, particularly those of the frontier. The material is prosaic, the 
mood at bottom romantic; gusto infuses the whole, with an air of discovery. 
Even the derision is not a new note; this had appeared again and again in 
American attitudes toward American life, and is part of the enduring native 
self-consciousness; it is seen here, as before, in a close tie with the 
comic.” Both Rourke and Boorstin emphasized self-conscousness as 
characteristic of American humor, as well as the overwhelming importance 
of pop culture. 18 

In the context of the mid-nineteenth century and in comparison with 
national European songs came the search for an American national anthem or 


national hymn. The intention to find a national song seems to have been a 
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popular sentiment and in a general way the movement had begun several 
years earlier in the late 1850s, although a committee was formed as the 
Civil War began to either find a song that was appropriate or to encourage 
the writing of a new song that met the general guidelines with a prize of 
$500 offered for the combination of lyrics and music. '9 

As Richard Grant White, the chairman of the committee, and the 
author of the report, wrote the most important requirement was "1. The 
Hymn is to be purely patriotic, adapted to the whole country--not a war 
song, or only appropriate to the present moment." Other requirements 
concerned length; and "It should be of the simplest form and most marked 
rhythm; the words easy to be retained by the popular memory, and melody 
and harmony such as may be readily sung by ordinary voices." Those 
guidelines were set partially in response to the unsuitability of the 
pre-existing songs. Several pages of the report of the committee were 
devoted to the flaws of the Star Spangled Banner. "And so when loyal 
Americans assembled in those dark days of the Republic which immediately 
followed the bombardment of Fort Sumter, they longed to sing; but there 
was no song suited to them or the occasion.” The rejection of the Star 
Spangled Banner was based on many of the same kinds of things that are 


still recognized. "The range of the air, an octave and a half, places it out of 
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the compass of ordinary voices" Even the words were criticized as being too 
descriptive of a particular event. "Such lines as these have nota 
sufficiently general application for a national hymn; they paint a picture, 
they do not embody a sentiment.” As he goes on to point out, "The lines are, 
also, too long, and the rhyme too involved for a truly popular patriotic song. 
They tax the memory: they should aid it. The rhythm, too, is complicated, and 
often harsh and vague." Further comments point out that even the best lines 

- should be about a flag rather than a banner, and the final statement about 
the inadequacy is the reminder that "the people stood mute" while often a 
single voice sang or a band performed the song. That committee received 
nearly 1200 submissions for their competition but awarded no prize, since 
none were found good enough. In the middle of the twentieth century schools 
increasingly used "America the Beautiful” on a regular basis as a patriotic 
song for children to sing. It has been called "America's Great Peace Hymn." 
Ray Charles recorded the song and has frequently advocated that it should be 
adopted as the national anthem. Irving Berlin's "God Bless America” has also 
been frequently sung and suggested for that honor.29 

The "Star Spangled Banner" was only officially adopted in 1931, 
having been rejected many times. The general acceptance of the song only 


became set after the Columbia image had declined in popularity, around the 
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end of the nineteenth century, finally ending the claim of "Hail Columbia" as 
the national song. At about the same time flag decorum had increased, the 
ritual context for the use of the Star Spangled Banner had expanded, so that 
it could come to symbolically represent the country. But the early 
inadequacies are still recognized. 21 

While that 1861 committee retained its faith in the power of music 
to stir the emotions, it could not find an appropriate American song, 
although in fact two very different ones were expanding in patriotic 
popularity at the same time the committee was deliberating. One of those 
two songs was "Dixie," which as White recognized, had some of the same 


flaws as "Yankee Doodle:” "But no sane person would ever dream of 





regarding it [Yankee Doodle'] as a national hymn. Its words, as all Know who 
have ever heard them, are mere childish burlesque; and its air, if air it must 
be called, is as comical as its words, and can hardly be regarded as being 
properly music. To set serious or even earnest words to this grotesque tune, 
would be only to excite laughter by absurd incongruity." The other song that 
came from the early war period, the "Battle Hymn of the Republic," probably 
met too precisely the desire for a national hymn and not enough the needs 
for a unifying national anthem. Many of it's illusions are obscure. That song 


is probably just as well known as the tune for numerous other humorous 
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songs, such as "John Brown's Body" and the ever popular children's song 
“mine eyes have seen the glory of the burning of the school.” The tune was 
also very widely used as the basis for numerous ephemeral political 
campaign songs, especially for the Republican party.22 

As the eventual adoption of the "Star Spangled Banner” demonstrated, 
ritual is important. "Dixie" spent many years in a fairly fluid format of 
performance and even had floating lyrics. By the early twentieth century, 
in the midst of the flowering of Confederate culture, "Dixie" became 
primarily a band piece and developed a ritual format of presentation and 
lost many of its lyrics and retained only the chorus and one or two stanzas. 
This result in many ways was the road to destruction for the liveliness of 
the song itself. Ironically, at exactly the same time as the fossilization of 
the song, the word Dixie became more pervasive, as a throw away 
description of the place, or anything Southern. 

When "Dixie" is looked at as a song that came to symbolically 
represent the South as a region and a special place, then a number of 
questions musi be raised. How had this simple popular song turned into a 
symbol? What needs was it fulfilling? Had people been looking for 
something like this to embrace? By 1861 many Southerners had already 


thought of themselves as living in a distinctive region of the country with 
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its own separate interests. The sectional idea had been around for many 
years. Now they were also beginning to envision the South as a separate 
nation.23 

The myth of the South had begun to coalesce, but it still needed 
specific symbols that could unite the section and generate enthusiasm. The 
South had an identity as a section with positions and priorities, but it 
lacked a full accompanying mythology to justify the way the world was 
supposed to be. The plantation ideal of the gentleman Cavalier was only 
applicable to a small portion of the population; even the stock characters of 
humor, the backwoodsman and Negro Minstrelsy, were limited in appeal and 
identity. There was a need for universal and unifying symbols. The song 


"Dixie's Land" became one of those symbols.24 
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Endnotes Chapter 1: The Development of Patriotic Symbols 
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Most of these examples are well known, all will be mentioned again. 
Information about inclusion in the repertoire of the Fisk University 
Jubilee Singers and other performances by black singing groups in the 
late nineteenth century comes from the research of Doug Seroff, 
personal communication. “Dixie” was included in the Inauguration 
Ceremonies in 1989; MGSgqt. Frank Byrne and Colonel John R. 
Bourgeois, the director of "The President's Own" United States Marine 
Band, confirmed that it was included as part of a longer piece, 
“American Pageant,” composed by Thomas Knox that was first 
arranged during for Nixon's Inauguration in 1973, and has appeared 
regularly on Marine Band programs since then. "Like many other 
American tunes, 'Dixie’ has been part of Marine Band repertoire since 
its early days. This tune is rarely performed except as part of a larger 
collection of American tunes and, in that context, it is used quite 
frequently.” Letter dated Feb. 21, 1989, in author's possession. 

In teaching World Civilizations | have devoted attention in my 

lectures to the distinctions between the 18th century Enlightenment 
era understanding of the word Liberal in contrast to the 19th century 
Romantic era, Nationalist movements understanding of the word. The 
goals were different for each period, particularly in terms of the 
development of democratic ideas. 

E. J. Hobsbawm, Nations and Nationalism since 1780: Programme, 
Myth, Reality (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1990). Wilbur 
Zelinsky, Nation Into State (Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina 
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problems associated with ethnic group as the basis for state. The 
current problems in the former Yugoslavia and the new countries of 
what was the Soviet Union are a reflection of trying to live with 
nationalistic sentiment in very mixed societies. The Middle East had 
the nineteenth-century European concept of nationalism imposed on a 
region that had been known for its mosaic pattern. The boundary lines 
in the sand did not even make sense in terms of location of ethnic 
groups. The root word for "patriotism" is patria or homeland. The root 
word for "nationalism" comes from natal, the word for birth implying 
both race or breed. 
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label gives performer credits as by 100% Americans, Orch. Acc. "Why | 
Am a Klansman'/"The Cross in the Wildwood" KKK 75003-A The Best 
in Klan Music, "The American" P.O. Box 871. Indianapolis, Indiana. This 
is an undated acoustic era recording c. 1920-1924. It was sung by 
familiar popular recording artists and studio musicans of the period. 
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as to exactly when this emphasis on Bastille day emerged. Hobsbawn 
in Nations and Nationalism indicated it may have been late in the 
nineteenth century when it took on greater importance. 

The same pattern occurred with "The Twist" in the early 1960s, it 

was first released in 1959, but the year of the twist as a dance 

craze was fall of 1961 and then 1962. 

The best discussion of the complicated history of the song occurs in 
Tristram Potter Coffin, Uncertain Glory: Folklore and the American 
Revolution (Detroit: Folklore Associates, 1971). Oscar George 
Theodore Sonneck, Report on "Tiie Star-Spangled Banner" "Hail 
Columbia" "America" "Yankee Doodle" (Washington, D. C.: Library of 
Congress, Government Printing Office, 1909, reprint. New York: Dover 
Publications, 1972) also provides worthwhile detailed information 
about the song. The magnificently illustrated Music for Patriots, 
Politicians, and Presidents: Harmonies and Discords of the First 
Hundred Years by Vera Brodsky Lawrence (New York: Macmillan 
Publishing Co., inc., 1975) has some discussion of "Yankee Doodie" and 
its parodies. 

Sonneck, Report, 79. 

Boorstin, National Experience, 330. The Dickens and Trollope 
discussions are quoted on the same page. 

Constance Rourke, American Humor: A Study of the National Character. 
New York: Harcourt, Brace and Company, [1931] reprint edition Anchor 
Books, 1953) 223. 

Richard Grant White. National Hymns: How They Are Written and 
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reissued on Ray Charles His Greatest Hits Vol. 2. DCC Compact 
Classics DZS-037, 1987. E. L. McFadden, "America's Great Peace 
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Discussion of the "Star Spangled Banner" is included in many 
anthologies of national songs, see especially Sonneck, Report . Art La 
Cour. "The National Anthem," Our Star Spangled Banner: The Story of 
Our Flag (New York: Pinacle Books, 1976)179-80. A petition in 1931 
with nearly six million signatures is what led to the song's finally 
adoption as the national anthem, Hoover signed the bill March 3, 1931. 
There had been bills before Congress in 1918, 1921, 1923, and 1925 
that had already rejected the song. The main objection as always was 
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it is hard to sing. La Cour printed parody lyrics from the Ladies Home 
Journal “Oh say can you sing from the start to the end. . .'Tis 'The 
Star-Spangled Banner’ they're trying to sing, But they don't know the 
words of the precious old thing." (180). 

White, National Hymns, 19. Julia Ward Howe's "Battle Hymn of the 
Republic" was first published in 1862. It's story has only been 
published in brief references. James J. Fuld, The Book of World 
Famous Music (New York: Crown Publishers, 1966) 112-115. Irwin 
Silber,Songs America Voted By (Harrisburg, PA: Stackpole Books, 
1971) has numerous examples of campaign songs sung to the tune: 
87,108, 140-41, 156, 180-81, 196, 225, 226, 260, 277. Almost ail of 
those were in favor of Republican candidates. This has also been 
viewed as a Northern hymn, and for many years it was not printed in 
hymnbooks, nor sung in Southern churches. 

The issue of Southern nationalism has been dealt with numerous 
times, of relevance here see: Emory M. Thomas, The Confederate 
Nation: 1861-1865 (New York: Harper & Row, 1979), and Drew Gilpin 
Faust, The Creation of Confederate Nationalism: Ideology and Identity 
in the Civil War South (Baton Rouge: Louisiana State University 
Press, 1988). 

William R. Taylor. Cavalier and Yankee :The Old South and American 
National Character. (New York: Harper & Row, [1961]1969 reprint). 
Rourke, American Humor. 


Searching for Dixie 


As a song of place "Dixie" is about a specific place. The song does not 
present a contrast nor a comparison to some other place. There is no 
reference to another place other than the longing to be in Dixie; where the 
singer currently is does not form part of the content of the song. "Dixie" is 
not a song about South versus North or any other place. Place could be used 
to help unify people as a patriotic (homeland) song instead of merely a 
national (specific people) song. 

At the time of its initial popularity few questioned where the word 
dixie came from, who was Dixie, or where was Dixie's Land. T. C. De Leon's 
statement about "Dixie" in his 1907 book Belles, Beaux and Brains of the 
60's provides an excellent recognition of how much those questions were 
ignored at the time, because as he said the song and word "fitted into the 
time." "It is strange indeed that, even in the South, during and after the 
war, there was so little real effort to fix definitely the origin of this and 
other popular songs and poems. They were accepted greedily by ear, when 
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they hit the popular fancy: but it was rare that any man, or woman, who 
whistled, sang or recited them, paused one instant to sift either their 
origin, or what of meaning they had."! 

"{ recall a lively talk, among members of the Mosaic Club," DeLeon 
stated as he thought about the problem of the song's origins when " ‘Trav’ 
Daniel and others were discussing this very ‘national air.’ . . .At this 
distance, | cannot recall who were speaking of ‘Dixie,’ . . .Trav made the 
point that a nation’s song was its trademark and should be verfied; but we 
were all too much in a hurry to stop and think in those days; and | have no 
recollection that ‘Dixie’ ever came up as a contention thereafter, even in the 
Mosaic. It fitted into the time, was accepted as a Southern song, necessarily 
by a Southern man; and that was the end of it. Was it both, or either? 2 

In order to understand where the word dixie came from attention 
must be paid to the three standard stories of the origin of the word. Most 
etymologies in dictionaries and encyclopedias give one or more of these 
three stories and then tend to conclude that one makes more sense than the 
others. 

The first standard story is that the word dixie came from a 
shortening of the Mason and Dixon line, after the names of the surveyors 


who determined the boundary between Pennsylvania and Maryland. Perhaps 
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it was a logical and sensible explanation, but it does not seem to have 
occurred; even the phrase "below the Mason-Dixon line" came to be used 
more after the song "Dixie." So this explanation can be rejected because it 
simply was not used. Hans Nathan also came to the same conclusion: "The 
implied derivation is etymologically unsound, though not impossible. 

However, like other explanations, it presupposes the general use of the word 
in the South long before the Civil War. For this not the slightest evidence 
has been found."9 

Probably the most popular twentieth-century explanation of the word 
origin is that dixie came from the Dix bank notes of the Citizen's Bank & 
Trust Company of Louisiana in New Orleans. This suggestion was a plausible 
idea; although naming your area after a bank's currency notes would probably 
not be a very appealing idea to most people. As the Encyclopedia of Southern 
History entry on "Dixie" notes: "This explanation hypothesizes that people 
along the Mississippi called these notes 'dixes' and spoke of New Orleans as 
‘dixes land’ and that through time ‘dixes' became ‘dixie’ and ‘Dixie land’ came 
to mean the whole of the South.” The bank had existed since 1833, although 
it frequently experienced lulls when it barely existed. The bank notes were 
in fact not very common until after 1860, and they were probably used more 


during the war than they had been prior to it. This interpretation was not 
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common and the story does not occur until in the twentieth century, when it 
is regularly presented; in fact the earliest reference for the explanation 
came from the Bank's own pamphet published in 1911. This interpretation 
served the needs of New Orleans and must be considered in the context of 
that time period after the emergence of Dixieland Jazz.4 

The third version of the origin of the word dixie is mentioned and 
frequently discounted, but it is usually viewed as the most likely 
explanation, even while it is viewed with skepticism. Willam and Mary 
Morris stated: "Another fanciful story is that the original Dixieland was a 
slave plantation in New York City. According to a Southern newspaper of the 
immediate post-Civil War period: ‘when slavery existed in New York, one 
Dixie owned a large tract of land in Manhattan and a large number of slaves. 
The increase of slaves and of the abolition movement caused an emigration 
of the slaves to more secure slave sections. The Negroes looked back to 
their old homes where they had lived in clover with feelings of regret, as 
they could not imagine any place like Dixie's.’ That sounds pretty far fetched 
to us." The Southern newspaper referred to was probably the Charlestown 
Courier of June 11, 1885 or the New Orleans Delta of an unidentified date, 
both papers having been quoted with almost the same words. The School 


Music Review of 1917 had the same quotation from the New Orleans Delta 
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and continues: “Hence it became synonymous with an ideal locality, 
combining ease, comfort, and material happiness of every description. In 
those days negro singing and minstrelsy were in their infancy, and any 
subject that could be wrought into a ballad was eagerly picked up. This was 
the case with 'Dixie.’ It originated in New York and assumed the proportions 
of a song there.” In the 1940s British writer Perry Scholes stated: 
"Dixie=Dixie Land (formerly often Dixie's Land) and it has come to mean 
either ‘the Romantic South,’ although the Southern states of the U. S. A. are 
not so romantic as all that, or even a sort of Negro Paradise, although it is 
far from being that either!"4 

The Bryant's Songs from Dixie's Land , the minstrel troupe Emmett 
was performing with when he wrote "Dixie," presented the same basic story 
in print in 1861; it also appeared in 1861 with Emmett's song "I'm Going 
Home to Dixie" : "In the popular mythology of New York City, Dixie was the 
negro's paradise on earth in times when slavery and the slave trade were 
flourishing institutions in that quarter. Dixie owned a tract of land on 
Manhattan Island and also a large number of siaves; and his slaves 
increasing faster than his land, an emigration ensued such as has taken 
place in Virginia and other states. Naturally, the negroes who left it for 


distant parts, looked to it as a place of unalloyed happiness, and it was the 
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‘Old Virginny' of the negroes of that day. Hence Dixie became synonomous 
with an ideal locality, combining ineffable happiness and every imaginable 
requisite of earthly beatitute."© 

Hans Nathan was not comfortable with accepting this version: "This is 
a fantastic story, and there is absolutely nothing in New York folklore that 
would corroborate it. The second explanation of Dixie briefly elaborates in 
prose what the song itself says in rhyme, namely that ‘with the Southern 
negroes, Dixie's Land is but another name for Home."/ 

The English correspondant William Howard Russell is quoted in Nathan 
as Offering the same explanation, after a visit to the South in June 1861: 
“There are two explanations of the the word Dixie——one is that it is the 
general term for the Southern-States, which are of course, South of the 
Mason and Dixon's Line; another is that a planter named Dixie died long ago, 
to the intense grief of his animated property.” Russell provided a 
contemporary understanding of the explanation: "Whether they were 
ill-treated after he died, and thus had reason to regret his loss, or that they 
had merely a longing in the abstract after Heaven, no fact known to me can 
determine; but certain it is that they long much after Dixie, in the land to 
which his spirit was supposed by them to have departed, and console 


themselves in their sorrow by clamorous wishes to follow their master."© 
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Numerous examples can be given of this same basic story of a kindly 
master and his slaves who Iong to return to his plantation. Frequently the 
story is given other New York City area locations, particularly Long Island, 
or sometimes Harlem on Manhattan Island. Generally if the story indicated 
where they were sold it was in the slave markets in Charleston, South 
Carolina, although their eventual destination was never given. Before trying 
to determine why the third version of the origin story is closest to the 
truth, it is worthwhile to first look at some different possibilities and then 
come back to this story.2 

One possibility of where the word came from is to look at it as a 
word from Latin. It is necessary to ask the question of how the Latin word 
“dixi" would have been interpreted in the nineteenth century; the assumption 
has to be that a portion of the population would have recognized it as the 
first person singular perfect tense of the verb dico for speak or spoke. A 
certain sense of conviction goes with the word; it can be a pronouncement 
or proclamation; a meaning such as "this is the way it is to be” or "so it has 
been" could be implied. The third person singular dixit is the word 
frequently used in a religious context, as the incipient for specific types of 
psalms, indicating whether the speaker is God, or David, and the type of 


statement that is implied. The word is also used in reference to a 


choister or psalm singer. The eighteenth century was a time for psalm 
singing, so this description would have been commonly recognized. 

Dixie was also known as a family name. The best known individual 
named Dixie was The Lord High Mayor of London, Sir Wolstan [or Wolston] 
Dixie, from the Elizabethian period, during a high point in the rise in English 
patriotic sentiment. In 1585 Sir George Peele wrote a blackface masque 
giving praise for Dixie’s installation as Lord High Mayor: "The Devise of the 
Pageant Borne Before Wolstan Dixi." This masque by Peele was one of the 
earliest surviving masques, or city pageants, and it was also performed 
with some of the performers in blackface, the first speech spoken by the 
Presenter "apparelled like a Moore." The masque is fairly short, and flowery 
in language, praising Dixie and also praising London, and England; the 
additional characters are called children with names such as: London, 
Magnanimity, Loyaltie, The Cuntry, Tne Thames, The Souldier, The Sayler, 
Science, and the several Nymphes. A. R. Brownmuller commented: "The 
pageant ends with four nymphs, each bearing a lighted torch and praying for 
Elizabeth's honor and continued happiness. The script does little more than 
mouth the expected platitudes of congratulation, loyalty, and social 
interdependence, and it has no ‘plot’ or structure other than a simple 


honoring of Queen, Lord Mayor, and City." The fact that it has even survived 
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would indicate that it continued to be performed for some reason. It must 
be remembered that masques formed part of the historic background of 
blackface performance and also of the nineteenth-century development of 
minstrel shows. With this masque to the Lord High Mayor the word dixie is 
already associated with blackface performance, and Dixie himself is a 
prominent individual. '9 

As a personal name the Wolstan Dixie family frequently faced 
extinction from lack of male descendants; in the late 20th century the seat 
of peerage was finally given up, because of no heirs. Emmanuel College at 
Cambridge University has an endowed chair named after Sir Wolstan Dixie 
and his bequest in Ecclesiastical history. The latin word “dixi" is found in 
the motto of the Dixie family “Quod, dixi, dixi. Dei gratia grata." 
meaning——"What | have said, | have said, for God's grace, thanks.""1 

Sir Wolstan Dixie, the great-great nephew of The Lord High Mayor of 
London, was appointed baronet by Charles | and received the recognition 
because of his loyalty to the royalist cause. He "zealously espoused the 
royal cause at the breaking out of the rebellion in 1641, and was presented 
by the king with a warrent for a baronet's patent, but, through the confusion 
of the times, it was not taken out until after the Restoration, 4, July, 1660, 


in which year he was sheriff of the co. Leicester." The first few Baronet 
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Dixies were friends with and related to people who were involved in the 
early establishment of the South Carolina colony. For example the second 
Baronet, Sir Beaumont Dixie's son-in-law Sir Francis Godolphin, who was 
married to Elizabeth Dixie, corresponded with the Lords Proprietors about 
his interest in the colony, and in America. The other daughter, Mary, was 
married to first Charles, 10th Lord Willoughby of Parham, and then to the 


Hon. Cockayne, son of Viscount Cullen. (Cockayne or Cockaigne, will 


prove to be a signficant name in the dixie story, although there may be no 


connection.) It is probably at about this point or in the next generation that 
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there may have been descendants who went to the South Carolina colony. 12 


The family name Dix or Dixesy can be found in the early period of 
colonial South Carolina, although it is not a common name, and most 
references are from death notices. There were also peopie named Dick or 


Dickieson found on records as owning land in the early colony. The few 


people named Dix or Dixesy seem to have lived in the general coastal regions 


of South Carolina, either in the islands or within a reasonably close 
distance from Charleston. | 3 
Dixey's square is found on a map for the town of Childbury or 


Childberry in Berkeley County, South Carolina located on the banks of the 


westernbranch of the Cooper River not far from Charlestown. The founder of 
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the town was James Child whose daughter was either Elizabeth ai Ellen 
Dix, he had two 
grandchildren named Robert Dixe, and Hannah Dixe, (the spellings were given 
as both Dix and Dixe). Robert was to inherit the plantation named Luckens or 
Luckins but he died in childhood. By 1716 Ellen Dix had already married 
John Lawes. '4 

The town Childsbury, which was owned and established by James 
Child in 1707, had disappeared shortly after it had gotten started. The town 
plat is dated September 25, 1714. The purpose of the town seems to have 
been for Strawberry Ferry Landing to serve as the landing for a ferry along 
the Western Branch of the Cooper River from Charleston. Child had carefully 
established the town plots and had laid out areas for a variety of different 
functions, the Church, Child's Square, the College, Dixe's Square, the 
Churchyard, the Market, and the school. Some plots of land were sold but by 
1736, William Child, the son of James Child's son Isaac Child, had 
advertised for the production of titles for any lots sold. Subsequently the 
Child family took the land back, except for the Chapel and school, and even 
eventually reabsorbed the school. The name Strawberry still exists in the 
area, although the current town is on the opposite side of the river from 


Child's land. By the mid eighteenth century the town lots were already gone, 
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and even the money that James Child had set aside for a college and Latin 
school were no longer remembered, although the school had continued to 
function for much longer than the rest of the town had. The Church remains, 
called Strawberry Chapel, and the location of Dixey's Square could be 
determined by the distance from the church. Dixe’s Square has been 
variously spelled on the map and plat, with both Dixe's and Dixey's given. 
Presumably James Child had used this name in honor of his grandchildren or 
their father, or their father's family, although that family has been 
impossible to find.19 

Once the connection between a Dixie family and South Carolina 
becomes plausible, then it makes sense to look for other links in South 
Carolina. The standard "Dixie" origin story that is usually rejected as too 
far fetched also starts to make more sense in the context of South Carolina, 
rather than New York. The existence of a family name helps the South 
Carolina connection. The Lord High Mayor Dixie probably provided a well 
known name that the supposed "Dixie's Land" plantation owner could have 
been descended from. 

Where was Dixie's Land, could it have been in South Carolina? What 
was the description of the place in the legends? Emmett's own version and 


the one printed in the Bryants' programs stated that the word and place 
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came from the Black slave south. There was a kindly master whose slaves 
longed to go back to his plantation. The physical location of the plantation is 
always given as an island. Manhattan Island, Harlem, and Long Island are 
given in the most common stories. A New York area location was a sensible 
setting for the minstrel tradition but very likely Dixie was located at a 
different Long Island, the one in South Carolina. There is no Long Island on 
current maps, but the Isle of Palm was a new name for an island bought in 
1898 by Dr. J. S. Lawrence, who cleared it and developed it as a Charleston 
seaside resort community. The previous name was Long Island, that older 
name has now disappeared from maps like the plantation that could have 
been there. 16 

The kindly master/Long Island version of the dixie story was found 
in South Carolina in the nineteenth century after the Civil War and still 
continued in the general area in more recent years. In a 1939 letter Margaret 
Mitchell responded to questions about the name dixie: "Other people say that 
in the early plantation days a man named ‘Dixie’ owned one of the largest 
plantations in the South and this plantation was known as ‘Dixie's Land.' " 
Her response is interesting for placing the plantation itself somewhere in 
the South. An additional part of the standard story that helps to link it to 


South Carolina is that, according to the few stories that mentioned it, the 
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place where the master sold his slaves was in Charleston, and they longed 
to return to Dixie's Land. 1? 

A difficult question to resolve is the extent to which there were 
kindly masters in South Carolina, and how many were freeing their slaves. 
Manumission occurred fairly regularly in the South until the 1820s, but 
after the Nat Turner uprising it drastically declined, as the potential size 
of the freed population began to instill fears in the mirids of Southern white 
populations. South Carolina had laws preventing manumission even early in 
the eighteenth century and particularly after the Stono Rebellion. But it is 
Still hard to determine how South Carolina stood in comparison to other 
slave states; it was known for its restrictive laws, but it is not clear how 
effectively they were enforced. With the large size of the slave population, 
South Carolina may have been the state where there was the greatest desire 
to have a kindly master. 18 

An additional possibility can be found in the physical description of 
Long Island. This was the island just north of Sullivan's Island, in the 
Charleston harbor area. Peter Wood in Black Majority described "Sullivan's 
Island, the sandy spit on the northeast edge of Charlestown harbor where 
incoming slaves were briefly quarantined, might well be viewed as the Ellis 


Island of black Americans. In fact, the colonial ancestors of present-day 
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Afro-Americans are more likely to have first confronted North America 
at Charlestown than at any other port of entry.” If Sullivan's Island was the 
common location for initial landing, then the neighboring island would have 
made sense as a place for runaways to head. In Names in South Carolina, 
Petrona Mclver said "Long Island had a succession of owners but remained a 
lonesome, semi-tropical jungle.” This was also a fairly isolated spot as 
even a description of the water access would indicate. "Having crossed the 
bar and turned again with the incoming ships for Charleston, we pass Breach 
Inlet starboard. Isle of Palms is now aft, last of Charleston beaches to be 
seen by ships going north. Because it is of greater length than Sullivan's or 
Folly, this island was once know as Long Island. The breach between it and 
Sullivan's is a tricky and dangerous bit of water, where unwise swimmers 
can get into trouble. Long ago, when harbor guns could not throw their shells 
to reach it, pirate galleys often slipped into Breach Inlet, awaiting their 
prey.” Frequently runaways are mentioned as having disappeared into the 
woods. Long Island may have been one of those sites where that 
disappearance could occur. 19 

Edgar Allan Poe's short story, "The Gold Bug," from 1843 described 
the northern portion of Sullivan's Island, the mainland across from it and 


the waters around, as well as possibly describing portions of Long Island. 
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His story does not indicate a settled area, most of it would seem to be 
woody and isolated. This is an area that was traditionally known as a hiding 
place for pirates in the early days of settlement, and Poe's tale draws on 
that possibility of hidden pirate treasures.29 

Following Emmett's suggestions then about a Southern Black place of 
paradise on earth, it makes sense in connection with Long Island, South 
Carolina. This can be expanded even further when Gullah language is 
considered. Gullah is the name used to describe the creole blended language, 
descendent of earlier pidgenization, that developed among the black 
population of the South Carolina coastal areas. Because of the large African 
American population there, more Africanisms have survived than in black 
speech in other parts of the South. Dixi may have initially come from the 
Latin and the family name of Dixie but it also has a familiar sound to many 
of those African words that survived or were adapted into the Gullah 
speech, particularly with the "e" sound on the end of the word, such as 
"Peedee, Tybee, Quashee, Cuffee, Patoe (Pat), Abba (Abby), Phibii (Phoebe), 
Heke (Hercules), Fany, tabby, tackie, and sasi (sassy). As Peter Wood, 
Charies Joyner and others have noted, those words and names that made 
sense in both English and in African languages were good candidates for 


continuation. "Other names,” as Wood suggests, "survived in exact or altered 
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forms for a variety of different reasons, making their way into the general 
vernacular of the region. Some, as has been suggested, corresponded closely 
to an English word, and there is no telling how many of the thoroughly 
English slave names in eighteenth century inventories had a similar- 
sounding African name in their origin. Survival was particularly likely on 
those rare occasions when an African and a European word approached each 
other in both sound and meaning.” Dixie may or may not refer back to a 
specific African word that may or may not be found as the ancestoral root, 
but dixie is a word that at least sounds like those recognized African root 
words so that it would not have been difficult for former Africans to have 
used it and it could have been a Gullah word. After the song's popularity then 
the word came to be used as a personal name for black males, which 
continued until into the twentieth century, and the word also continued to 
be used as a name for Black gospel groups until the 1960s, the Dixie 
Hummingbirds being probably the best known example.! 

If Dixie’s Land is looked at as having a connection to Long Island, 
South Carolina, then when we look at the kind of place it was new light is 
shed on what Dixie's Land meant. There is no indication for a thriving 
plantation having ever existed there. So what was meant when talking about 


the owner Dixie? Presumably the kindliest master from the perspective of 
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most slaves would have been the one who did not exist, or was not there. 
Dixie's land could have been a place where the master did not exist such as a 
runaway community. It is not known for certain whether Long Island had a 
runaway community, but the woods of the coastal islands were common 
sites, and it probably did have one or more communities. "A Negro who 
escaped from James Kerr lived for a considerable time on Otter Island 
before being hunted down. A few found safety on the remote fringes of the 
colony." Genovese has suggested, "Groups of slaves, as well as individuals, 
left the plantations for the swamps or woods, and they confronted the 
regime with a different and more formidable challenge. Slaves usually fled 
in groups in order to re-establish labor norms.” This question of whether 
slaves were better off in groups has particular relevance for South Carolina, 
where there was a very large population of people who were recent arrivals 
from Africa and who still shared and retained some African customs and 
languages. Would it have been possible to create a new community?22 

The idea of this place could have easily been known in black circles 
as a paradise on earth, the way it is described in the early explanations of 
the word. This also makes sense when it is coupled with the idea of home, 
and heaven as going home; certainly camp meeting hymns and then later 


gospel songs over the years have included the idea that "this world is not my 
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home," as well as the idea of going to the promised land. This idea could 
build to mythical proportions with the ideas of freedom and paradise linked 
together, ideas worth shouting about enthusiastically, even making some 
willing to live and die for the place. 

One further implication of identifying Long Island as the island in 
South Carolina as opposed to New York is of course that it is indeed "away 
down South." Since this is a plantation that did not exist then it does not 
matter that cotton would not have been raised in that specific place (rice or 
indigo would have been the appropriate crops). By the mid-1800s cotton was 
the general crop of the slave plantation South so it is legitimate to view the 
South as the land of cotton, and also by implication "Dixie" as the land of 
cotton. This idea of Dixie's Land as paradise would have been entirely 
consistent with the type of humor that was found in black/white relations. 
Viewed this way Dixie's Land is a put-on, a wonderful hoodwink, fooling the 
white folks. As many folklorists have noted in examinations of 
Afro-American folklore, "putting on the white folks" is a common theme. 
The Jack or John tales give numerous examples of Jack getting the better of 
his master.23 

But this idea of "Dixie's land” is also part of the much larger tradition 


of paradise on earth where the status quo is turned upside down, and the 
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people on the bottom have control of their own lives, and the living is easy. 
America as a special place is an old idea; it found expression in the earliest 
English writings on America (1584) as the two Richard Hakluyts described 
this new land as an earthly paradise. Francis Higginson in New England 
Plantation (1630) described plentiful game, and astounding productivity, 
where the food is there for the plucking with minimum work. The paradise 
idea is carried further by the Puritan settlers in the Massachusetts Bay 
Colony as they tried to create the Kingdom of God on Earth. As H. Richard 
Niebuhr has pointed out in his book, The Kingdom of God in America, the idea 
has continued to shape the United States of America as a Promised Land. 
American popular culture continues to hold a very progressivist perception 
of the country's place in history. Patriotic sentiment in this country is 
frequently presented as the United States being the fulfillment of perfect 
progress, and Americans cling to the idea even more tighily in the face of 
social problems that challenge the notion of perfection.24 

The South participated in the idea of America as a paradise from the 
very beginning. Lewis P. Simpson's discussion of Arthur Barlow's account of 
the 1584 English exploration of America helps to give shape to the 


continuing vision of the South as paradise. 
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Nearing the shore of the new land the members of the party—— 
aboard a vessel that was in all probability reeking with the 

stench of the long Atlantic crossing——smelled the land breeze 
and were transported into the very midst of a "delicate garden, 
abounding with all kinds of odoriferous flower." They landed to 
walk on the ground of "the first creation," where existence 
demanded no "toil or labor." Thus long before there was an 
identifiable South, the poetry of a promotional! tract prophesied 

the South as both an emotional entity and a geographical place. In 
the years immediately following, in spite of the fact that the 

first attempts to colonize the Virginia wilderness ended in the 
unknown disaster that befell the Lost Colony and the despair that 
overcame the Roanoke group, the history of the South yet to come 
into self-conscious existence began to assume the literary image 
of a transaction between pastoral dream and historical 

reality.2° 


Paradise ideas have been common in history and not just in American 


tradition, but Americans have perhaps carried it much further and made it a 
characteristic of their sense of place and their identity as a people. Ina 

1838 British publication American humor was summarized with the 
statement "The curiousity of the public regarding the peculiar nature of 
American humor seems to have been easily satisfied with the application of 
the all-sufficing word exaggeration." America is the land of tall tales and 
exaggeration, the nineteenth-century frontier humor was based on ideas of 
boasting. In his motif-index Ernest W. Baughman has several classifications 
for American tales that include exaggeration. Constance Rourke in her book 


American Humor emphasized how much of American humor has been in this 
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realm, as did Walter Blair. Even our "fakelore" has included exaggeration, 
and superheroes such as Superman have been exaggerated versions of 
righteous perfection.26 

Diddie Wah Diddie (Diddy Wah Diddy, or Ditty Wa Ditty) is the 
twentieth century version of Dixie, or a black idea of paradise. This later 
conception reflects post-Emancipation and later realities; but it can be 
looked at as a way to provide clues about the earlier vision found in Dixie. 
Diddie Wah Diddie was described most strongly in songs by Blind Blake and 
Bo Diddley, as well as in the descriptions by Zora Neale Hurston of evidence 
for a paradise idea amongst the black population in Florida. Diddie Wah 
Diddie expanded beyond the black folk context and also came to merge into 
western swing and comic white performers such as Red Ingles and Phil 
Harris, and was part of a long running Jack Benny radio show story in 1948. 
In the 1960s the idea had undergone a slight transformation to "Doo Wah 
Diddy” in the rock and roll popular song written by Ellie Greenwich that was 
performed by several groups but had its greatest popularity in the version 
by Manfred Mann. These twentieth century manifestations begin with 
nowhere/somewhere ideas and include elements of plentiful food, and 
enjoyment, and have sexual connotations as well.27 


Hal Rammel in his book, Nowhere in America: The Big Rock Candy 
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Mountain and Other Comic Utopias, puts Diddie Wah Diddie in the context of 
the Land of Cockaigne tradition of a paradise of plenty and a topsy turvey 
world where the social order is turned upside down. As Rammel has noted, a 
comic idea of paradise has been a very widespread idea particularly in 
Western Civilization. The notion is not limited but little effort has been 
made to find evidence in other traditions; certainly visions of paradise are 
widespread, including the representation of Heaven on Islamic prayer rugs. 
Zora Neale Hurston had referred to Diddie Wah Diddie as a a suburb of Hell 
where people go for a good time. Stetson Kennedy described it as a black 
paradise, afterworld place, like the Land of Cockaigne. In two 1973 field 
recordings Mott Willis of Crystal Springs, Mississippi sang: "Yes, Diddy Wah 
Diddy, baby, place | want to go. Tell me the sun don't shine there, and it 
hardly ever rain." 28 

Looking at Dixie's land as a slave idea of paradise located ona 
coastal island of South Carolina makes sense not only in terms of the slave 
experience of wanting to turn the world upside down, but also in 
the broader human context of dreams to create a utopian ideal, which as 
Rammel has pointed out have frequently been expressed in a comic form. 
Early descriptions of slave or black dreams of utopia have not been located 


SO it is difficult to get direct evidence for the comic paradise idea, but 
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slave trickster tales and many other forms of black humor show the appeal 
of role reversal and getting the better of the Master, and the desire for an 
easier life, which is the essence of the Land of Cockaigne idea, and also of 
Dixie's Land. In many ways the best evidence of the Afro-American vision of 
a comic paradise has to come from the song Emmett created because his 
presentation is consistent with comic paradise ideas, and probably reflects 
his observation of black culture.29 

If Dixie was a slave idea of earthly paradise then how did it get to 
Dan Emmett, and the minstrel show context? Minstrel shows frequently 
based their dialogue and character on at least a shred of truth in black 
culture. A great deal of borrowing and adoption occurred of real black dress, 
speech patterns, words, and behavior. Minstrel show performers were 
blackface delineaters of black culture, particularly the plantation slave 
world, and they drew their portraits very broadly and with a great deal of 
exaggeration and stereotypes, but there was still that basis in reality. They 
were trying to reproduce and describe black culture with a reasonable 
degree of accuracy. Most people who performed in blackface were trying for 
an exaggerated imitation. According to the standard origin stories the 
1820s blackface performer "Daddy" Rice initially modelled his Jim Crow 


character after a real person. Of course it did not take long before he had 
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moved beyond reality.20 

Emmett, as with many of the best black delineaters, had a keen eye 
and ear for black culture and for the elements that he could expand and use 
for his own purposes. Minstrel shows were extremely popular in America 
because they allowed for poking fun at standard American culture hidden 
beneath the guise of a simple-minded plantation “darky" who could naiuraliy 
see the pretension and flaws in the lofty higher class society. This is 
certainly the world turned upside down idea of many fantasy paradises as 
well as part of the Medieval European mummers play traditions that used 
the same ideas. While Rammel talked about the Doctor role from the 
mummer tradition, an additional connection needs to be made to recognize 
that the mummer play Doctor was eventually transformed in America to the 
Minstrel! Show Interlocator character.31 

Emmett probably borrowed the slave world's idea of paradise, and 
also the word "dixie" to describe that place, from Black folk tradition. But 
he also added to it his more generalized knowledge of paradise ideas. The 
mid-nineteenth century was a time for actual utopian communities to be 
established such as Brook Farm, Oneida, and New Harmony as well as Shaker 
communities that emphasized separation from the rest of the world. As a 


minstrel show performer he was accustomed to playing off ideas of 
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paradise, he would have known about real and imaginary utopian 
communities and places such as Lubberiand, and the Land of Cockaigne. 
Lubberland was the most popular word used to describe a comic paradise 
during the colonial period of American settlement; both William Byrd and 
Benjamin Franklin recognized that America was viewed as matching the 
descriptions in the Lubberiand ballads popular from the end of the 
seventeenth century and throughout the eighteenth. Emmett would have 
drawn upon that concept for even making the transition from the Land of 
Cockaigne to the "Land of Cotton." That Emmett understood Dixie as a comic 
idea of paradise also is validated by the lyrics that Emmett later claimed 
had been his original first verse but which were not included in most early 
printed versions.32 

Dis worl’ was made in jiss six days, 

An’ finished up in various way; 

Dey den made Dixie trim an' nice, 

But Adam call'd it "Paradise." 
Years later Emmett wrote other additional verses for the song, which 
strayed from his original story line of Old Missus and Will-de-Weaber, but 
they also go back to the paradise and inverted social world ideas, with food 
playing a more prominent role in the lyrics. Later printed sheet music 


lyrics for "Dixie" by other writers also included the paradise idea; one said: 


“Oh! Dixie am de paradise."34 


Viewing the South as a comic imaginary paradise was perfectly 
plausible in the minstrel show context of the mid-nineteenth century. It is 
also appropriate for later mythological visions of the South as a perfect 
place of harmony and easy living.2° 

Emmett's mention of dixie was not the first occurrence of the word 
in the Minstrel show context. In his search for prior uses Hans Nathan found 
Dixie as the name of a character in a 1850 minstrel show play entitled, 
United States Mail and Dixie in Difficulties, and Emmett's own song "Johnny 
Roach” also used the word. 

Gib me de place called "Dixie's Land,” 

Wid hoe and shovel in my hand; 


Whar fiddles ring an’ banjos play, 
I'll dance all night and an’ work all day. 
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There were also minstrel show performers that had names related to 
the word dixie. E. Freeman Dixey was already a prominent minstrel show 
performer from Philadelphia even before the song was written. Henry Dixey 
(Dixon) was a minstrel performer primarily from the 1870s which was of 
course after the song. Even earlier George Washington Dixon was the 


originator of "Coal Black Rose," a black face song and skit that formed part 


of the pre-minstrel show background in the 1 830s.37 
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All these little connections of similarity give an indication that once 
Emmett used the word as the place of his song, it was a sensible choice and 
did not seem out of place in the context of the time and was reinforced by 
numerous possibilities. It was "fittin." The word dixie resonated and made 
sense, it sounded right in the context of the time so people did not think it 
strange nor did they find a need to question where the word might have come 
from, even if it had not been widely used before the song. The fact that the 
South could so quickly come to be called Dixie after the song, demonstrates 
how easily the title could be adopted.38 

The South as the broad idea of a place was not known as Dixie until 
after the song. The song imposed its name on the place. The song had gained 
popularity during 1860, and by the time of the Jefferson Davis inauguration 
in 1861 it was a well-known song. It was not originally composed as a 
Southern song, but that is what it was quickly becoming. By including the 
song as part of the inauguration program its fate was sealed, and it had the 
stamp of approval to become a symbol for the South. Henry Hotze, a member 
of the Mobile Cadets and London commercial agent for the Confederacy , in 
The Index, the Confederacy propaganda paper he edited, reprinted in his 
Spring 1862 issue a short article "The Tune of Dixie," that he had written 


from Norfolk, on May 5, 1861: 
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It is marvelous with what wild-fire rapidity this tune of "Dixie" 
has spread over the whole South. Considered as an intolerable 
nuisance when first the streets re-echoed it from the repertoire 
of wandering minstrels, it now bids fair to become the musicai 
symbol! of a new nationality, and we shall be fortunate if it does 
not impose its very name on our country. Whether by a 
coincidence simply accidental, or from some of those 
mysterious causes which escape our limited intelligence, its 
appearance in its present form was the knell of the American 
Republic, and as such it seems to have been instantaneously 
received by the masses in the South everywhere. What magic 
potency is there in those rude, incoherent words which lend 
themselves to so many parodies, of which the poorest is an 
improvement on the original? What spell is there in the wild 
strain that it should be made to betoken the stern determination 
of a nation resolved to achieve its independence? ! cannot tell.29 


This statement also confirms that people at the time recognized that the 
name could be imposed upon the place, but it also gives additional credence 
to the statement that "dixie" was not a very well known word or idea to 
most Southern whites prior to the song. Hotze implied that the song Dixie as 
a symbol had the power to play a major role in "the knell of the American 
Republic" because of its appeal to the "masses in the South." He did not 
understand the song or its appeal, but he recognized the potential power. 
Later in the same article Hotze suggested that the song came not from "an 
Ethiopian minstrels’ troop" but that it was a much older song sung by 

The free negroes of the North, especially those employed on 

board the steamers on the Western rivers making periodical 


voyages South, have cheered their labours with this favorite 
song:——'! WISH | WAS IN DIXIE!’ expressed the negroes preference 
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for his more genial and sunny native clime, the land which is the 
negroes true home, and the only land where he is happy and 
contented, despite the morbid imaginings of ill-informed or 
misguided philanthropists. 
The word "Dixie" is an abbreviation of Mason and Dixon's line," 
as the line separating Maryland and Pennsylvania is called, and 
which both geographically and rhetorically, has expressed the 
Northern frontier of the South ever since the line was drawn by 
the surveyors whose names it immoriaiizes. Years before | heard 
the tune | have heard negroes in the North use the word "Dixie" in 
that sense, as familiarly as we do the more lengthy phrase from 
which it is derived.4 
Hotze claimed the word and song as originally belonging to the “free 
negroes" who he implied would be better off back on the old plantation. But 
he also seems to have condescendingly said that the word must be a 
corruption of the longer phrase "Mason and Dixon's line.” He does, however, 
confirm that "| have heard negroes in the North use the word 'Dixie.'" This is 
explicit recognition that the word was used in the Black population before 
the song, but they were probably implying something very different than 
what Hotze assumed. 

As the Civil War progressed song and place were united in an effort to 
create a sense of people and patriotism. Much later it came to mean 
nationalism for a specific group of people and sometimes a narrow 


vision of whose South. While Dixie was initially the slave vision of 


paradise, ironically "Dixie" would one hundred years later be used in 


conjunction with the Confederate battle flag for a narrow vision of a white 


South belonging to the most reactionary elements in the population. 
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Robert W. Twyman (Baton Rouge: Louisiana State University Press, 
1979) 364-5. Stuart Berg Flexner, "Dixie," / Hear American Talking 
(New York: Van Nostrand Reinhold Co., 1976) 124. Robert Hendrickson, 
Human Words: The Compleat Unexpurgated, Uncomputorized Human 
Word Book (Philadelphia: Chilton, 1972) 94-5. Harold Wentworth and 
Stuart Berg Flexner, "Dixie," Dictionary of American Slang (New York: 
T. Crowell Co., 1975). William and Mary Morris, Dictionary of Word and 
Phrase Origins (New York: Harper & Row, 1977, 181). The Citizen's 
Bank and Trust Co. of Louisiana published a small pamphlet entitled 
"The History of Dixie" (New Orleans, 1911) where they asserted that 
the name came from their banknotes, and also gave a history of their 
bank. Additional information on the bank is given in William Beer's 
article "The ‘Dixie Bill,, " The Magazine of History, Vol.XX, no. 1 (Jan. 
1915) I-4. (Beer was the Librarian of the Howard Memorial Library at 
Tulane University, he corresponded with Sonneck about "Dixie," 
Library of Congress, Music Division.) | have yet to see a Dix bank note 
with a printed date prior to 186_. Even the bank's pamphlet, and 
Beer's article, reprinted ones from 1860. Supposedly the bank had 
existed for many years prior to that time and it had issued bank notes. 
But the early dix notes do not turn up with any regularity according to 
currency collectors, nor were they absolutely certain they had seen 
one with an earlier date. 

Morris, Dictionary of Word, 181. "Dixie's Land," Schoo! Music Review, 
(Oct. 1, 1917) 76. John Russell Bartlett, Dictonary of Americanisms 

4th ed. (Boston: Little Brown, 1877). Perry Scholes "Dixie," in Name 
That Word, Eric Partridge, ed. (London: Secker & Warburg, 1949) 138. 
Hans Nathan, Dan Emmett, 262. 

Reprinted in Nathan, Dan Emmett, 262-3. 
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Nathan, Emmett, 263. 

William Howard Russell, My Diary, chapter 38, quoted in Nathan, 
Emmett, 263. 

The scurces in note O aiss iiiclude this version. A few additional 
examples include: James Street, Look Away (New York: Viking Press, 
1936). Sir William A. Craige, ed. A Dictionary of American English 
(Chicago: Univesity of Chicago Press, 1940, 783). O. L. Elliottt, "Origin 
of the Song Dixie,’ " in "That Mississippi Girl" (Toledo, OH: O. L. 

Elliott, 1947) 185-6. Paul Flowers, “Greenhouse,” Commercial 

Appeal, Memphis, Tennessee (Jan. 29, 1959). Clyde E. Noble, "Dixie's' 
Message," Skirmish Line, Vol. XIV no. 3, (May 1974). Roger Lax and 
Frederick Smith, The Great Song Thesaurus, 2nd ed. (New York: Oxford 
University Press, 1989) 222. Kenneth Rose "I Wish | Was in Dixie's 
Land," in Kenneth Rose Collection, Tennessee State Library and 
Archives. Ac. 42972. "Memo for Mr. Hoke, RE: ‘Dixie's Farm.' " in 
Emmett File, Mount Vernon Public Library, Mount Vernon, Ohio. (n. d. 
circa. 1937). The Mississippi Department of Archives and History, 
Jackson Mississippi, has several undated and unidentified articles in 

its "Dixie"(song) Subject file. 

E.S. S. "Dixie, Sir Wolstan (1525-1594),” in The Dictionary of 

National Biography Founded in 1882 by George Smith. Vol. V. ed. by Sir 
Leslie Stephen and Sir Sidney Lee (London: Oxford University Press, 
1922) 1027-8, Sir George Peele, "The Device of the Pageant Borne 
Before Wolstan Dixi," in The Minor Works of George Peele, ed. David H. 
Horne (New Haven: Yale University Press, 1952) 209-213, Horne has 
additional comments on 154-5. Peele’s masque is also discussed in A. 
R. Brownmuller, George Peele. (Boston: Twayne Publishers, 1983) 
22-25. "Masque." The New Encyclopedia Britannica 15th edition 
(Chicago: Encyclopedia Britannica. 1985, vol. 13) 914. also Vol. 20 
"Theatre," 582, 621. 

"Dixie" in Burke's Peerage and Baronetage. (London: Burkes Peerage 
Ltd., 1906, 1929, and 1956 editions). "Dixie" Debrett's Baronetage, 
Knightage, and Companionage. Library edition. (London: Dean & Son, 
Ltd., 1895) 169. While my own Latin is rusty others have confirmed 
this translation, and Latin dictionaries substantiate it, the first part 

is quoted in translation in most of the references on the Dixie 

family's motto. 

Baronet Dixie, from Burke's Peerage., 1906. Sir Francis Gudolphin's 
letter was reprinted in South Carolina Historical and Geneological 
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Magazine, Vol. XVIII, (1917) 56. 

The South Carolina geneological records are well indexed, the 
following references are from the South Carolina Historical and 
Geneological Magazine : Dixie, Hannah XV, 111; Dixie, James XIX, 178; 
Dixie, Robert XV, 111. Dixsey, Hannah XXII, 57; Dixsey, James XXIII, 
56-57, XXXVIH, 28; Dixsey, Rachel XXIII, 57; Dixsey, Sarah XXIII, 57. 
These clues are still deadend references at this point. There are also 
obscure references to information about Arthur Dicks (Dick) arrived 
before June 1697. in the Abstracts of Records of Secretary of the 
Province 1692-1761, and in the Records of the Register of the 
Province, 1696-1703. A William Dixey is apparently included in the 
Index to Wills of Charleston Co. South Carolina 1671-1868, Vol. 4 
(1736-40) 95. A. S. Salley, Jr., ed. Revised and introduction by R. 
Nicholas Olsberg, Warrants for Lands in South Carolina 1672-1711 
(Columbia: University of South Carolina Press, 1973) includes several 
Dixie related names although no Dixies: Arthur Dicks, 607, 608, 644; 
Capt. Dicks, 615, Mr. Dicks, 620, Daniel Dicks, 643, Thomas Dickeson 
(Dickenson, Dickison), 108, 246, 319-20,357, 570, the interesting 
thing about this man is that he acquired many tracts of lands and also 
frequently sold the land his land or relinquished it. Samuel 

Dickinson, 487. Of these names the most likely to be important are 
Arthur and Daniel Dicks, they had warrants for land recorded next on 
the page to land owned by John Child in Berkeley County. 

Henry A. M. Smith, "Some Forgotten Towns in Lower South Carolina: 
Childsberry or Childsbury,” South Carolina Historical and Genealogical 
Magazine 14, (1913) 198-203. and "Childsbury” 15, (1914) 
107-112.Warrents for Lands in South Carolina, James Child, 581, 605, 
John Child, 660. The Manuscript Guide to the South Carolinana Library 
at the University of South Carolina indicated that the collection 
contains #2378: the 1716 land grant from James Child to John Lawes 
and Ellen Dix, and a list of subscribers and minutes of trustees of the 
Childberry School. James Child's will is in The Index of Wills of 
Charleston, 1 (1720-21) 55. Mabel L. Webber, "Inscriptions From 

the Church-yard at Strawberry Chapel,” South Carolina Historical and 
Geneological Magazine 21, (Oct. 1920) 161-170. 

See 13 above. Dr. Francis Lejau was a trustee for the school, and also 
apparently the will. He seems to have been a rather interesting figure 
in colonial South Carolina history as a minister and teacher. There is 
some indication that he included slaves in his minstry and teaching. 
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David Duncan Wallace, South Carolina: A Short History, 1520-1948 
(Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina Press, 1951) 82, this also 
mentions the school established by James Child. Other articles on the 
plantations along the rivers seem to repeatedly mention him. Henry A. 
M. Smith wrote a series of articles on "The Baronies of South 

Carolina,” in South Carolina Historical and Geneological Magazine 
between 1910 and 1919, unfortunately he included all around the area 
but not the proper side of the Western Branch of the Cooper River. 
See the articles in notes 3 and 8. Petrona Mclver, "Long Island,” in 
Names in South Caroiina, 13 (Nov. 1966): 48. Drayton Mayrant,"1X:19," 
Names in South Carolina, 9 (Winter 1962):110. 

Margaret Mitchell, in Margaret Mitchell's Gone With the Wind Letters, 
1936-1949, ed. by Richard Harwell (New York: Macmillan Publishing, 
1976) 278-9, 1939 letter to Mr. Alexander L. May. also notes 3 and 8 
above. Elliott, "Origin of the Song Dixie," 185. Street, Look Away . 
Charleston Courier, June 11, 1885. 

Peter H. Wood, Black Majority. (New York: W. W. Norton, 1974) 98-103, 
323-6. John Hope Franklin, The Free Negro in North Carolina. (New 
York: W. W. Norton, [1943] 1971): 39-42, 79, 193-5, 222, 

Peter H. Wood, Black Majority , xiv. Petrona Mclver, "Long Is!and,"48. 
Drayton Mayrant,"IX:19,"110. 

Edgar Allan Poe. "The Gold Bug" in The Unabridged Poe. Illustrated by 
Suzanne Clee. (Philadelphia: Running Press, 1983) Poe's story included 
a high rock area, Beesop's Castle, that was used as the sighting point 
for the buried treasure on the mainland, that point seems from the 
story to be on Long Island rather than the northern tip of Sullivan's 
Island. 

Wood, Black Majority, 183-4, also 167-191. Charles Joyner, Down by 
the Riverside. (Urbana: University of Illinois Press, 1984). 196-224. 
One of the few references to the word dixie in The War of the 
Rebellion-Official Records of the Union and Confederate Armies, was 
to a man, who was presumably black who was a messenger for the 
Confederate Army. Series 1. Vol. 48-21, 1310. Most of the information 
in the subject file at Washington and Lee University was in reference 

to a black man named Nixie who was regarded as a local character in 
the 1930s. The Dixie Hummingbirds were probably one of the most 
popular gospel groups of the 1940s to 1960s, other groups also used 
dixie in their name. This black use of the word dixie will be discussed 

in greater detail in the appropriate chapter on the 1940s and 1950s 
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when this work is expanded and revised for publication. 

Duncan J. McLeod, "Toward Caste,” in Berlin and Hoffman, ed. Slavery 
and Freedom in the Age of the American Revolution. (Charlottesville: 
University Press of Virginia, 1983) 228-9. Eugene D. Genovese, Roll, 
Jordan, Roll (New York: Vintage Books, 1974) 648-657. 

Richard M. Dorson. American Negro Folktales (New York: Fawcett, 
1967). Lawrence W. Levine. Black Culture and Black Consciousness 
(Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1977) 

H. Richard Niebuhr. The Kingdom of God in America (New York: Harper 
& Brothers, 1937). For Progressivism in American thought listen to 

the rhetoric of political campaigns, for evidence. As Ross Perot and 

Bill Clinton presented evidence to challenge the perception of our 
status as number one in the world, George Bush increased his efforts 
to deny any decline on our part, or possible superiority in any area on 
the part of other countries. Other groups within the Republican party 
accepted some of the problems but they blamed it on the wickedness 
in society, and the acceptance of alternatives to Christian notions of 
perfectionism. Their image of God emphasizes righteousness, 
punishment and vengence on evil, rather than a loving caring God of 
justice and unity. Jerry Falwell exemplified this position when he 

was interviewed on CNN (Cable News Network) Nov. 4, 1992 in 
response to questions about the need for the country to come together 
after an election, that saw the success of two Southern Baptist men. 
Lewis P. Simpson, "Introduction to Part 1," in The History of Southern 
Literature, ed. -ouis D. Rubin, Jr., Biyden Jackson, Rayburn S. Moore, 
Lewis P. Simpson, and Thomas Daniel Young (Baton Rouge: Louisiana 
State University Press, 1985) 9. 

H. W., "Slick, Downing, Crockett, Etc." The London and Westminster 
Review, 32, (December 1838) 138-9, quoted in Walter Blair, Native 
American Humor (San Francisco: Chandler Publishing Co., [1937] 1960) 
5. Ernest W. Baughman. A Tale and Motif-Index of the Folktales of 
England and North America (Bloomington: Indiana University Press, 
1966). Constance Rourke. American Humor (New York: Harcourt, Brace 
and Company, [1931] reprint edition Anchor Books, 1953). Richard M. 
Dorson spent many years ralling against the evils of what he called 
“fakelore," and especially Paul Bunyan. One example is found in his 
book, America in Legend (New York: Pantheon Books, 1973) 168-170, 
246-8, and the first chapter of his book, American Folklore and the 
Historian (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1971) 3-14. Is the 
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recent death of Superman the end of the good hero, who embodies 
virtue in his heroic stance? 

Blind Blake, "Diddie Wa Diddie,” Paramount 12888 (1929), "Diddie Wa 
Diddie No. 2," Paramount 12994 (1930); Bo Diddley, “Diddey Wah 
Diddey,” Checker 832 (1956). Manfred Mann "Do Wah Diddy Diddy," 
Acsot AS 2157A (1964) also Captain Beefheart, "Diddy Wah Diddy," 
A&M 794, reissued onThe Legendary A & M Sessions . Hal Rammel, 
Nowhere In America: The Big Rock Candy Mountain and Other Comic 
Utopias (Urbana: University of Illinois Press, 1990) This book 

confirms and gives focus to much of the discussion of paradise, topsy 
turvy world, Land of Cockaigne. Rammel puts Diddie Wah Diddie in the 
whole "Big Rock Candy Mountain context, "If the Ocean Was Whiskey,” 
104-138. The sexual connotations of paradise have been a frequent 
part of hokum blues, as weil as the general Afro-American folklore 
traditions of toasts and joking. Double entendre songs have been 
especially popular in a folk context in both black and white tradition 

and they have occasionally made it to commercial popular culture 
particularly when it has been a blended culture that has drawn on 
many sources such as in western swing of the 1930s, jive and rhythm 
& blues of the 1940s and rock 'n' rol! of the 1950s and 1960s. One 
question that can be raised about sexual connotations for "dixie" has 

to do with the slang word "dick," according to Judith S. Neaman & 
Carole G. Silver in Kind Words: A Thesaurus of Euphemisms (New York: 
Avon Books, 1990) 34: "DICK came to mean penis in about 1860 and 
was first used in military slang." It may not be coincidental that this 
corresponds in time with the song "Dixie" when Dixie was becoming a 
new version of the land of Cockaigne, with its own corresponding 

slang word, "cock." 

Rammel, Nowhere in America, Diddie Wah Diddie 126-134. Land of 
Cockaigne "The Poor Man's Paradise," and "The World Turned Upside 
Down* 31-56. Mott Willis, "Big Road Blues" recorded by David and 
Cheryl T. Evans, Aug. 13, and 16, 1973, in David Evans, Big Road Blues 
(Berkeley: University of California Press, 1982) 280-1. Zora Neale 
Hurston, "Story in Harlem Slang," in Mother Wit From the Laughing 
Barrel, Alan Dundes, ed. (Englewood Cliff, NJ: Prentice-Hall, 1973) 
227. Stetson Kennedy, Palmetto Country (New York: Duell, Sloan, & 
Pearce1942) 154. It is impossible not to inject a personal note here, | 
came to this song first from the Manfred Mann version that | enjoyed 
when it first came out, then | heard the Bo Diddley, then in the early 
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1970s | discovered the Blind Blake. In 1973 | recorded Mott Willis, 
my favorite line is "it ain't no town and it ain't no city, that's why 

they call it Diddy Wah Diddy," Mott Willis would say that as an aside 
after he sang the song. In the Mid-1970s | decided that Diddy Wah 
Diddy Beer was an appropriate name for homebrew. 

Rammel, Nowhere in America, 104-138. Lawrence W. Levine, Black 
Culture and Black Consciousness: Afro-American Folk Though From 
Slavery to Freedom (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1977) probably 
comes closest to describing and discussing the Afro-American vision 
of a comic paradise although the connection would have to be inferred 
since he does not really mention it; specific places such as a Dixie or 
Diddie Wah Diddie idea are not included. 

James H. Dorman, "The Strange Career of Jim Crow Rice," Journal of 
Social History Vol. 3, no. 2 (Winter 1969-70) 109-122. L. A. Hall, 
"Some Early Black-Face Performers and The First Minstrel Troupe,” 
Harvard Library Notes, Vol. 1 (June 1920) 39-45. Richard Moody, 
"Negro Minstrelsy,” Quarterly Journal of Speech (Oct. 1944) 321-328. 
Allan W. C. Green, "'Jim Crow,’ 'Zip Coon’: The Northern Origins of 
Negro Minstrelsy," The Massachusetts Review, Vol 11, no. 2, (1970) 
385-397. Laurence Hutton, “The Negro on the Stage," Harper's 
Magazine. Vol. 79 (June 1889) 131-145. 

Rammel, "in Comes |," and "The Doctor Travels in America," Nowhere 
in America, 57-71, 75-103. Rammel looked at the mummer Doctor, 
but he did not take it the additional step to see the link between that 
character and the minstrel show interlocutor. Gary D. Engle, 


Plays From the American Minstrel Stage (Baton Rouge: Louisiana 
State University Press, 1978) xiii-xxiii. Orrin Clayton Suthern, 
"Minstrelsy and Popular Culture," Journal of Popular Culture, 4, 

no. 3 (1971): 658-673. Jules Zanger, "The Minstrel Show as Theatre of 
Misrule,” Quarterly Journal of Speech, 60, no. 1 (1974): 33-38. 
Alexander Saxton, "Blackface Minstrelsy and Jacksonian Ideology," 
American Quarterly, 27, no. 1 (1975): 3-28. 

Rammel, Nowhere, 22, "The 'Poor Man's Paradise,’ " 31-39. Mark 
Holloway, Heavens on Earth: Utopian Communities in America 
1680-1880 2nd. edition (New York: Dover Books, 1966) numerous 
books have been written on this topic but this more than many of the 
others puts them in the context of Heaven on earth. Minstrel shows 
loved to poke fun at odd intellectuals, especially perfectionists, 
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women's rights speakers, abolitionists, and people who were going to 
save the world. 

Charles Buleigh Galbreath, Danie! Decatur Emmett: Author of Dixie 
(Columbus: Fred J. Heer, 1904) 13, 16-17. 

Galbreath, Emmett, 18-19. Harry Dichter and Elliott Shapiro, Early 
American Sheet Music: Its Lure and its Lore 1768-1889 (New York: R. 
R. Bowker, 1941) 108. Southern Editions, "Away Down in Dixie's Land" 
D. P. Fauld, (1860), and "Dixey With Southern Words," J. A. McClure, 
(1861). 

The later view of the South as a mythic paradise can be seen in 
popular songs. Earl F. Bargainner, "Tin Pan Alley and Dixie: The South 
in Popular Song,” Mississippi Quarterly, 30, no. 4, (Fall 1977): 526-56. 
Thurber, ""Are You From Dixie?’ : The South in Popular Song from the 
1890s to 1920," unpublished manuscript. 

Hans Nathan. Dan Emmett and the Rise of Early Negro Minstrelsy. 
(Norman: University of Oklahoma Press, 1962) 244, 265. 

"Minstrel E. F. Dixey Dead at Sixty-Nine," newspaper clipping obituatry 
(n. d.) subject file, Free Library of Philadelphia. Cover etching of E. F. 
Dixey, "Folks That Put on Airs," Sheet Music Collection, Box 50, no. 29. 
Milton S. Eisenhower Library, Johns Hopkins University. Lester S. Levy, 
Flashes of Merriment: A Century of Humorous Songs in America 
(Norman: University of Oklahoma Press, 1971) 57. Edwin LeRoy Rice, 
Monarchs of Minstrelsy (New York: Kenny Publishing, 1910) George 
Washington Dixon, 6. Dixey, 86, 113. 

DeLeon, Belles, 361. 

Henry Hotze, "The Tune of Dixie, Norfolk, May 5, 1861," in The 

Index, (Spring 1862) reprinted in Richard B. Harwell, ed. The 
Confederate Reader (New York: Longmans, Green & Co., 1957) 27. This 
Statement is also quoted, but unidentified in Roger Long. "Uncle Dan 
and ‘Dixie’: Music that Moved the South," Civil War Times Illustrated 
20, no. 1 (April 1981) 15-16. 

Hotze, ibid, 27-9. 


Daniel Decatur Emmett 
and the Minstrel Show Background 


of "Dixie" 


Dan Emmett wrote "Dixie." It should have been written by someone 
else———a Southerner, a black, slave or free, a distinguished politician or a 
writer. It also should have been a different kind of song——nobler and more 
inspiring to meet the requirements of a national anthem, or else a true 
folksong from an old tune-family and passed through oral tradition for 
generations. To all appearances Emmett was the wrong sort of person, with 
the wrong kind of background, to write the song that would endure so 
strongly in Southern and American hearts. | 

Daniei Decatur Emmett was the most well-known composer to emerge 
from the minstrel show tradition. He understood how to write popular songs 
that would appeal to the common taste of the minstrel show audience. 


Stephen Foster also wrote for minstrel shows but he was not a minstrel 
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show performer himself, as was reflected in his compositions. Emmett was 
a well-rounded minstrel show participant. He not only wrote many of the 
compositions that were used by the troupes he was associated with, but he 
also played the fiddle and banjo to accompany them. He participated in 
comic sketches and he wrote and performed stump speeches and stump 
sermons. He sang regularly although he only rarely appeared as a dancer.2 
Emmett was a member with Dick Pelham, Frank Brower and Billy 
Whitlock of the Virginia Minstrels formed in 1843 as the first minstrel 
troupe. While all of them had been performing in blackface for several 
years, they were orobabhy the first quartet or minstrel troupe. Minstrel 
shows were descendants of a very old tradition of humorous entertainment. 
In many ways the Minstrel shows related to the practice of performing in 
mask or with a painted face and has similarities to both classical Greek 
theatre and Japanese theatre. The mask provided recognition of the 
character type, but it also allowed freedom to discuss taboo topics that 
would otherwise be unacceptable. Before minstrel troupes many individuals 
had performed in blackface as comic characters. Someone with a painted 
face not only represented someone different but also the exotic. The exotic 
could also be connected with the erotic so that someone different was 


viewed as following a different set of sexual conventions freed from the 
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standard expectations, with new sensual possiblities. Certainly 
Shakespeare's Othello was part of that old tradition that had continued for 
many years as popular entertainment. In the 1820s the popularity of 
blackface expanded with T. D. "Daddy" Rice and his “Jim Crow" routine, and 
George Washington Dixon's songs "Coal Black Rose,” "Long Tail Blue," and "Zip 
Coon." With their performances the biackface character was presented as an 
American of African descent, whether slave or free-colored, representing 
both the familiar and the unknown.? 

In the late twentieth century it is difficult to look back and 
understand the popularity and appeal of minstrel shows. Modern 
sensibilities about racism and stereotypes force a negative impression of 
this extremely popular form of entertainment. The same impression is also 
true of the post-war minstrel troupes, which included black performers 
“blacking up" with burnt cork, and also of the coon songs of the turn of the 
century period, many of which were written by black composers. Minstrel 
shows must be seen as humorous entertainment, that focused on satire, 
parody and poking fun at pretensions. The late twentieth century equivalent 
would be shows such as Saturday Night Live. \n all of these examples the 
performers and their performances would be viewed in the general society 


of their time as representing the more liberal elements, by the liberties 
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they took with following conventions, and the disregard of propriety. This is 
liberalism in the old eighteenth-century sense of recognition of differences, 
and acceptance and toleration of the diversity within society. The imitation 
in some ways was a form of flattery in the recognition of the contributions 
of diversity. The target of the humor was generally not the character being 
portrayed but the pretentious aspects of society in general, or people who 
took themselves too seriously. The comic character was not the target but 
the medium through which things were allowed to be said that would 
otherwise be unacceptable.* 

The classic form of the minstrel troupe begun by the Virginia 
Minstrels was very quickly adopted by other entertainment troupes and 
spread in popularity, not only in the United States but also in other 
countries; almost immediately after its formation the Virginia Minstrels 
toured in England. Numerous other well known troupes were also established 
such as Christy's, Wood's, White's, and the various Ethiopian Minstrels. The 
classic form of the minstrel! show included the interlocutor, the End-men, 
Tambo and Bones, and one or more additional parts.° 

The Interlucutor was the master of ceremonies who began the show 
with the famous line "Gentlemen, be seated!" He was the pompous and 


dignified "well-dressed" gentleman who spoke in exaggerated tones, and 


with overly correct manners. He was the straight man and the 
pseudo-intellectual; even though he was constantly correcting their 
grammer and pronunciation, the ignorant and oafish End-men almost always 
got the better of him in a verbal exchange. End-men could be clowns or 
fools, but their appearance alone gave the indication that they did not have 
to be taken seriously and therefore they could say offensive things without 
being viewed as threats to the stability of the proper order of society. In 
some early troupes the parts existed but there was a great deal of 
interchange in the performance of roles; in describing his first troupe 
Emmett said "we were all end men and interlocutors.” As minstrel shows 
developed eventually, in many troupes, the Interlocutor became solely a 
master of ceremonies type; but in the early troupes, and continuing in many 
smaller companies, he would perform an instrument and other additional 
roles. Dailey Paskman, Sigmund Spaeth and Carl Wittke have all suggested 
that the role of interlocutor was modeled after the ringmaster in a circus 

who was the brunt of the jokes and tricks of the clowns. Many of the early 
minstrel performers such as Emmett had performed in circuses. The circus 
ringmaster may have been the immediate model, but the idea is much older 
and is related to the tradition of the Doctor of the mummers plays. Minstrel 


shows alsc have roots in the masques of the seventeenth and eighteenth 
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centuries, performed both as courtly and civic forms of entertainment.® 

The two end-men were known as Tambo and Bones which stood for 
tambourine and bones. The bones were two pieces of bone tapped together as 
castanets. Both were loud rhythm instruments which could be used to excite 
the crowd. The fourth position was the musician, generally a banjo player or 
fiddler; in Emmett's case he played both instruments. While little has been 
written about this role, the function seems to have been to relieve tension. 
Once the end-men got the better of the Interlocutor, the musicians 
commenced a song to provide a break and transition, then the others would 
join in the performance. Frequently the song would be connected to the topic 
of discussion. 

The first part of a minstrel show had the group sitting ina 
semi-circle with the Interlocutor in the middle exchanging fast repartee 
particularly with the two end men and included the performance of a few 
songs. Puns and conundrums were common. By the late 1850s the first part 
frequently ended with a walk-around, or as it later came to be called a 
"strut" piece. The second part of a minstre! show, or the olio, was more of a 
variety show with skits, parades and dances. It also usually included some 
plantation scenes of happy darkies at play “in de souf." This was the section 


where biting political satire might be presented in a parody of current 
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events. By the late 1850s there was frequently a third part as well, oftena 
more elaborate skit or mini-play. In addition to the tambourine and bones, 
the musical instruments generally included a banjo and fiddle, and often 
other instruments such as a harmonium, various horns, flutes, drums, and a 
bass fiddle.’ 

There were other stock characters in a minstrel show such as the 
fancy urban dandy (usually known as Zip Coon), the preacher or formal 
lecturer, and Jim Crow and the other plantation darkies. While many of those 
characters were based loosely on what were considered to be African- 
American traits, the minstrel show characters and repertoire were not 
limited to delineating black life. Indians, Chinese, Irishmen, as well as 
regional characters such as the Yankee, the Frontiersman, and the Bowery 
Boys were all portrayed in minstrel shows as characters (usually in 
blackface) and as the butt of jokes. Females were also included and they 
were portrayed by female impersonators. These men were dressed as women 
but still presented under the guise of blackface. Since they were not real 
women they could be portrayed with greater humor. Generally the characters 
who were viewed with the greatest derision were the self-righteous and 
pompous. This could and did cut across ethnic differences, and stereotypes, 


since self-righteousness is not limited. People who viewed themselves as 


"right" often received the brunt of the humorous attacks. Favorite targets 
were those who took themselves seriously and "preached" their messages 
such as abolitionists, female tecturers, religious leaders and politicians. No 
subject was taboo, and minstrel shows ranged through all of the current 
topics of the day plus ancient and universal themes such as the 
relationship between the sexes, problems with relatives and in-laws, a 
broad range of Biblical and religious explanations, as well as the contrast 
between social classes. This was people's humor so there was a tendancy to 
especially attack those who put on airs and viewed themselves as superior 
to others. Using the disguise of blackface the performers could pretend the 
bottom of the social order was speaking out against those above them. It 
was a very effective form of ridicule of pretensions.® 

While the humor and variety of minstrel shows has continued even to 
the present day in television shows such as Saturday Night Live, or Mark 
Russell's political presentations, as well as in skit performers such as 
Carol Burnett or Tracy Ulman, most of those modern performances have 
come from a fairly knowledgable and sophisticated position. Hee-Haw, 
with its songs, skits, corn-field appearances, and simple folks, probably is 
closer to the old minstrel shows in style and perspective. In recent years, 


rather than poking fun at social categories or ethnic groups comedy has 
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target specific individuals, with impersonators trying to represent a 
specific well-known individual celebrity, or create their own stock 
character. Saturday Night Live performer Dana Carvey is a master at this 
form of comedy and utilizes both types whether he presents "George Bush," 
or "The Church Lady."? 

The costume of the first troupe set the style for future companies. 
Galbreath described the dress based on his interviews with Emmett. "The 
costume for the occasion was chosen and the novel features designed by 
Emmett himself. It included white trousers, striped calico shirt and blue 
calico coat, the later made dress suit style with elongated swallow-tail." 

An examination of illustrations found in the newspapers, magazines, sheet 
music covers and advertisements of the day confirms that this basic dress 
continued from the 1840s through most of the life of minstrel shows, as 

well as in its twentieth century survivals. The costume was appropriate to 
the type of humor involved in minstrel shows, since it was exaggerated 
formality. The pants were often white but they could also be striped or 
plaid. The pants were also generally tight and either long or in pantaloon 
form, ending at the knee with leggings or boots exposed. This style of dress 
was the formal, dandy or fopish dress of the 1830s and earlier. In 


appearance it is similar to the "Zip Coon" costume worn by George 


Washington Dixon, the popularizer of the song. As the song stated "O ole Zip 
Coon is a larned skoler, sings possum up a gum tree an cooney in a hollar, ... 
cooney on a stump, Den over dubble trubble, Zip Coon will jump." "Larned 
skoler"s even today dress in an outmoded form of English country gentry 
tweeds, and are, of course, still appropriate targets to poke fun at.10 

In addition to "Zip Coon,” this costume was close to the standard 
dress of Kentucky politician and perennial Whig Presidential candidate 
Henry Clay who fit the description of the song, and the coon. Clay was 
known by the nickname of "That Same Old Coon," and used this extensively in 
his presidential campaign of 1844. In the nineteenth century the raccoon 
was a well known common animal especially on the frontier of Kentucky, an 
animal considered fastidious in the way it hunts and eats its food, and is 
generally viewed as a smart animal, but one that must be watched carefully 
because of its "bandit" eyemask. Coons are known for cautiously taking their 
time, hence the phrase "coon's age." The coon is viewed as both an animal 
that hunts and one that it takes great skill to hunt; Clay's followers could 
both boost of their leader as a coon and wear coonskin caps. The Whig party 
was adept at using popular culture. Even though they might also be the 
target of humorous atiacks, they accepted ribbing as part of the American 


political process. Clay seems to have been the favorite background target of 
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much of American popuiar humor of the early and mid-nineteenth century. He 
provided a means of attacking President Andrew Jackson, despite Jackson's 
immense personal popularity. Even the early caricatures of Uncle Sam, 
before his form was set by the political cartoons of Nast, were often 
portrayed with Henry Clay's features. Uncle Sam also had on the same 
costume as the early minstrels even down to the blue swallow-tail coat. 
While it is relatively easy to see the connections between Zip Coon, Henry 
Clay and Uncle Sam in dress, numerous other overlaps as well were 
appropriate to the minstrel show context. Henry Clay was known for his 
American System and protectionism, and Uncle Sam represented the United 
States government. Zip Coon was pretentious and overstuffed with his own 
importance. In the minstrel show setting these could all be the same target. 
The character was silly, pompous, pseudo-intellectual and a caricature of a 
successful American. !1! 

In the political campaign of 1844, "Old Dan Tucker,” one of Dan 
Emmett's first popular songs, was used by the Whigs as the tune for "Clay 
and Frelinghuysen.” "Old Dan Tucker" is a song with a confusing history. 
Emmett wrote the most well-known lyrics for the song, and he seems to 
have been the one who made the song popular. in 1843 two of the first sheet 


music editions of the song were by him, although the music was uncredited. 
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Later in the mid-1840s, Jesse Hutchinson used the tune for his popular 
abolitionist song "Get off the Track!" and credited the music to Emmett. 
Emmett seems to have drawn on many older elements in the tune. While 
there is no evidence for anyone else being able to claim the composition, 
Emmett was also hesitant to fully view it as his own. He had been 
performing it since at least 1841, and his own later claims were that he had 
first composed the lyrics to the song as early as 1831, using his own name 
and that of his dog Tucker, !2 

The Clay song's first line was "A first rate line was made of late, by a 
Whig from the Buck-eye state; It goes to that familar tune, which Old Dan 
Tucker taught the coon." While Emmett was from Ohio, the buck-eye state, 
and some of his relatives were Whigs, it is not known what political party 
he identified with in the 1840s. By the time of the Civil War he was clearly 
a loyal Copperhead Democrat and wrote campaign songs for General 
McClellan. In 1844 Emmett was in England touring with the Virginia 
Minstrels and returned just before the election. By the following year he 
was listed on a program for the Tyron's circus as the "author of all the 
popular and fashionable Negro Songs of the Day," probably a reference to 
"Old Dan Tucker" the most popular song of the period. While it is difficult to 


determine whether Emmett alone wholely created "Old Dan Tucker," he 


certainly made it his own and was known for it.13 

There are similarities between "Cid Dan Tucker" and Emmett's later 
song “Dixie's Land," most notably in the liveliness of the song itself. Hans 
Nathan's descriptions of the music of the emerging minstrel shows provide a 
sense of what was new for the period, as well as what came to be viewed as 
distinctively American as opposed to having been based on the Scotch-Irish, 
English and German traditions they had drawn on. "Minstrel music now began 
to acquire a measure of coherence by drawing on its own past. . .The melodic 
line as a whole consists of very brief phrases, as a rule two measures long, 
or, in the refrain one measure long. It gives the impression of primness and 
compactness, for its tones are close together within a narrow range and 
each tone is hardened by a syllable." Nathan's further description of the 
style shows the development, "As soon as the melody begins to move in one 
direction, frequently upwards, it returns to its starting point or to a point 
near it, or else it is led back to it by a subsequent phrase. Thus the line is 
punctuated by constant starts and stops. Another prominent feature is the 
frequency of repeated tones, sometimes as extreme as in 'Old Dan Tucker,' 
perhaps the most popular song of the time."!4 
The minstrel shows of the 1840s were very alert to the popular 


political culture of the time period, and minstrel show costume revealed the 
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connections between seemingly disparate elements. "Old Dan Tucker” would 
continue to be the most frequently used tune for political parodies; many 
former Whigs would form the Republican party; after the Civil War, Uncle 
Sam wouid stand on his own and gain in popularity as a symbol for the U.S. 
government; minstrel troupes would become large extravagant productions, 
frequently including black men in blackface; and by the end of the nineteenth 
century Coon songs would be a new creative genre of upbeat songs that dealt 
with the probiems of having left the farms for the excitement of cities. 15 

The 1840s was the first great period for the popularity of minstrel 
shows. It was beginning to decline in the 1850s, and becoming less 
dependent on the traditional black characters. Bryants Minstrels, which 
were formed in 1857, reversed that decline. The reviewer for the New York 
Clipper criticized the trends of the 1850s: “The different bands of 
minstrels, in this city have experienced a wonderful falling off in patronage 
since the advent among us of the 'Bryants.’ The ‘Wood & Christy’ Minstrels, 
and the 'Buckleys’ have most severely felt the pressure. These gentlemen 
have progressed so rapidly in their ‘improvements’ in Ethiopian deliniations, 
that they have got off the track." The reviewer then praised the Bryants for 
returning to the earlier form of minstrel shows and portraying the 


plantation scene. "While the Bryants, by sticking to the legitimate, and 
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keeping up the old and original style of entertainment, have completely 
established themselves in public favor, and, as a consequence, received the 
largest share of patronage." The Bryants were extremely popular and forced 
many of the other minstrel troupes to return to the older form of the early 
days of minstrelsy. | 6 

The Bryants Minstrels looked nostalgically at the old “darky" longing 
to return to the good old days on the plantation. They captured the trend 
towards nostalgia and reinvigorated the minstrel shows while increasing 
the emphasis on the plantation world of Jim Crow slaves. 

The nostalgic songs of Stephen C. Foster were written during the 
period from about 1848 to 1862. He primarily wrote for Christy's Minstrels 
but his songs had a very broad popularity. The nostalgic sentimentality 
expanded in the late 1850s, and Foster's songs were some of the most 
popular ones to be sung during the Civil War period. While Foster's songs 
were frequently first introduced in the minstrel show context, he was nota 
minstrel show performer and his real audience was in the parlor. Foster 
wrote songs to be introduced by minstrels, but he was looking for sheet 
music sales, and his songs generally achieved a delicate balance of being 
easy to sing and play, but also complicated enough so they still required the 


words and music in front of those who were playing and singing them.!7 
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Foster was from Pittsburgh, and in early adulthood spent some time 
living in Cincinnati. Daniel Decatur Emmett was also from the general Ohio 
River valley region. T.D. Rice first developed his Jim Crow character in the 
area. This area was extremely important in the presentation of race 
relations in American culture, not only for composers such as these two, 
and also for later popular entertainment performers and composers, but also 
for the development of the abolitionist movement, and the leaders that 
emerged from it. Harriet Beecher Stowe wrote Uncle Tom's Cabin after 
having lived in Cincinnati. Henry Clay was the best-known politician from 
the region.it was a fervent, hotbed area for paying attention to American 
ideals of fairness and opportunity as well as the differences between 
people. There seems to have been enough contact between the races for 
familiarity and recognition to develop, but not enough so that the white 
population felt threatened by the size of the black population. In the South 
before the War black culture was not viewed with amusement or humor. 
Minstrel shows originated in the North, and that remained their greatest 
area of popularity. ! 8 

White performers who "blacked up" were viewed as authentic 
delineators of black culture; it was a sufficient degree of exposure for most 


northern audiences. Charles Hamm has argued that the minstrel show 
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portrayals helped the abolitionist cause. "But no matter what his motives, 
the fact remains that most of what people living in the North knew about 
blacks came from what they saw and heard at minstrel shows——-widely held 
to be authentic depictions of black American life and character——and such 
sympathetic portrayals may well have been an important first step toward 
the widespread support of abolition. The core of the minstrel repertoire 
during the 1840s and '50s was this new type of 'piantation song,’ with 
musical and poetical ties to sentimental balladry, and with gentler and more 
sympathetic treatment of black characters." Minstrel troupes would tour in 
the South, but they did not experience as much popularity or success there. 
it was only after the war that humor would became a typical way for 
Southerners to perceive the black population. !9 

Dan Emmett helped the Bryants achieve their position as the most 
successful minstrel troupe in New York in the late 1850s. Bryants was 
formed in 1857; Emmett joined the troupe in the fall of 1858. He was very 
adept at writing jigs and lively nostalgic songs, also developing the 
walkaround in the late 1850s as a specific music for dance routines. Most of 
his songs are forgotten now, but they remained part of minstrel repertoire 
for years and many were recorded on early phonograph records after 1900. 


The Bryants Minstrels presented the happy old darky who was blissfully 


content to work all day and sing all night ready to please the white folks 
and the "old masah.” Emmett was an accomplished instrumentalist, playing 
the fiddle, banjo, drum and fife; his most enduring pieces were memorable 
tunes. As a very young man he had been in the Army as a fifer in a drum and 
fife corp. That background as a fife player probably influenced his tendency 
to compose simple, easy-to-play tunes.29 

In the nineteenth century many of Emmett's songs were well-known, 
such as "Old Dan Tucker,” "De Boatman's Dance," "Jordan Is a Hard Road to 
Travel,” "I Ain't Got Time to Tarry," "Billy Patterson," “Johnny Roach," “Mac 
Will Win the Union Back,” "U.S.G.," "Striking Ile," "Here We Are or Cross Ober 
Jordan," "Road to Richmond," and "Dar's a Darkey in De Tent." Emmett is 
generally credited with transforming “Old Zip Coon” into “Turkey in De 
Straw." He is also credited with the popularity of a number of jigs and 
fiddle tunes such as "Blue Tail Fly,” "Root Hog or Die,” "Jim Along Josey," and 
"Nigger on De Wood Pile.” While most of these songs have been forgotten 
today, they had resonance in his own time period and were well-known and 
well-liked. After he wrote the song "! Wish | Was in Dixie's Land" he was 
frequently referred to as "Dixie's Composer" and it is for that piece that 
Emmett is remembered today.21 


Daniel Decatur Emmett was born in the small town of Mount Vernon, 
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Ohio on October 29,1815. In later years many Southerners liked to point out 
that despite his own northern birth, Emmett's parents were from the South. 
The Southern background of his parents was considered an influence on 
Emmett's later sentiments, so that he could be considered truly a 
Southerner at heart.22 

Dan's father Abraham Emmett was born in Staunton, Virginia. 
Abraham's father Jonn Emmett was a Revolutionary War veteran and had 
received a land grant in the Ohio territory for his services as a chaplain and 
a surgeon. Rev. John Emmett moved to middie Ohio in about 1805, living 
first in Clinton and then moving to Utica where he organized a Methodist 
congregation and continued his work as a Methodist circuit rider. Rev. John 
Emmett was a Methodist when this was still a very new denomination that 


was expanding in frontier areas like the Northwest Territory of Ohio. 


Abraham had been apprenticed to a blacksmith in Staunton and had reinaines 


behind when his father moved, but by the beginning of the War of 1812 the 
blacksmith had gone to join the war and Abraham went to find his father in 
Ohio. He purchased two lots on the corner of Front and Mulberry Streets in 
the new town of Mount Vernon, which needed a blacksmith. Shortly after 
Abraham arrived in Ohio he served in a loca! militia unit to fight the indians 


who had been incited by the British. 23 
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Daniel D. Emmett's mother Sarah Zerick Emmett was born in Maryland 
and moved with her father, Daniel Zerick, and her mother and two sisters to 
Clinton in 1806. The family was known for their musical abilities, and they 
were also all considered well educated for the time. Daniel Zerick was a 
weaver, and had brought with him a new mechanism for weaving stockings. 
After Abraham returned from his militia service he married Sarah in 
January of 1814. They lived in the frame house he had built on South 
Mulberry Street.24 

Daniel Decatur Emmett was born in 1815, and his name reflects his 
period, in addition to giving some clues about his family's political 
sentiments. He was born in Mount Vernon, Ohio in the new territory of the 
Northwest. This was an area settled primarily by Revolutionary War 


veterans, such as Rev. John Emmett, and naming a town after the home of 
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General and President George Washington seemed an appropriate choice. The 


name Daniel was probably from his maternal grandfather, and also from the 
most famous Daniel of that period, Daniel Boone, who had opened the 
western territories for those new settlers. Boone had also played a role in 
encouraging Americans to look favorably on New Orleans and to settle there. 
Daniel was also an Old Testament name and an appropriate choice for 


Abraham and Sarah to chose. Stephen Decatur was a naval officer who was 


known as a dashing figure in the Barbary Coast Tripoli struggles with 
pirates, first in 1804 and then again in 1815. During the War of 1812 he 
commanded the frigate United States in a victory over the British; at least 
twice he lost ships but was still viewed as a hero. He is also known for his 
introduction of the patriotic toast “Our country! In her intercourse with 
foreign nations may she always be in the right. But our country, right or 
wrong." Daniel Decatur Emmett must have grown up with some exposure to 
patriotic fervor, in keeping with his name that reflected the new breed of 
heroic Americans. He was from a Methodist family with probably some 
degree of expection that he would aim towards perfectionist self effort. He 
was also the first born adding again to the development of a sense of making 
something of himself.29 

Daniel Decatur Emmett was the first of four children. His brother 
Lafayette, also named after a patriotic hero, was born in 1822 and there 
were two younger sisters, Derada Jane and Martha Ellen. While Emmett 
biographers, Galbreath, Nathan and Wintermute, all mention that Emmett had 
only rudimentary schooling it should not be assumed that he was 
uneducated, or unintelligent. His brother Lafayette took that same basic 
education and then studied law. He became the Attorney General for the 


Territory of Minnesota and then the Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of 


Minnesota, and finally the Territorial Librarian for New Mexico in his old 
age. It is an irony of Civil War history that another child of the same area 
was William Tecumseh Sherman. Emmett claimed to have been childhood 
friends with the Sherman brothers, who went to school in nearby Gambier 
and often visited an uncle in Mount Vernon.2© 
The stories that have survived about Emmett's youth and childhood 
indicate he enjoyed playing with words and had a fascination with the 
possibilities of composition. This interest is probably why he was 
apprenticed to a printer at an early age. in an interview late in his life 
Emmett recalled to Sheerin that in Mount Vernon in his youth, "it was a 
fashion in those days among the young people to try their skill at making 
verses, and sing them to some popular tune. ‘Jim Crow’ was a favorite, and 
the boys and girls found great delight in fitting words to that tune.” Sheerin 
foliowing up then stated, “In this way he formed a taste for verse-making 
and singing, which later led him to negro minstrelsy.” Nathan has suggested 
that in Mount Vernon poetry was valued, and formed part of the local 
culture. The local newspapers printed short rhymes on a regular basis.27 
How long Emmett worked as a printer's assistant is not known. He had 
already left Mount Vernon by the time he was eighteen, and was working in 


Cincinnati in 1834 as a printer. He enlisted in the U.S. Army on May 2, 1834 


after he had moved to Cincinnati. This was the regular army; the 1830s was 
a transitionary period when local militia units were declining and the 
regular army was increasing in importance. The preface to Emmett's 
Standard Drummer provides evidence of his military experience. “I enlisted 
in the U.S. Army as a fifer, and was stationed at Newport Barracks, Ky., the 
then school of practice for the western department. For one year, or more, | 
practiced the drum incessantly under the tuition of the renowned John J. 
Clark, (better known as ‘Juba’), and made myself master of the ‘Duty’ and 
every known 'side beat’ then in use. Being transferrred to the 6th U. S. 
Infantry, then stationed at Jefferson Barracks, Mo., | was retained as 
‘@ading fifer’ until discharged."28 

Emmett was discharged from the army for having been underage. 
Whether this was at his own request or his parents is not known. !n many 
ways this appears to have been unusual. He was 18 at the time he had 
enlisted, although his age had been recorded as 21 at that time. It is 
possible that in the early period of the regular army the enlistment age was 
21; Emmett was discharged July 8, 1835 at age 19. The military service 
seems to have had a big impact on Emmett's future life. He had become a 
musician and that was how he was listed at the time of his discharge. He 


had developed his skills in playing both the fife and the drum, at a level that 


would later qualify him to write military instruction manuals for both 
instruments during the time of the Civil War. The discharge may even have 
been why he wanted to redeem himself by publishing the manuals during the 
war, or to demonstrate of his loyalty after having written the song that 
became the Southern anthem. It may also have been while in the army that 
he improved his playing skills on the fiddle and banjo as well, because by 
the time he left he was ready to travel as a musician with circuses.29 

In the period between his discharge from the army and the beginning 
of the first minstrel troupe he regularly performed with several circuses, 
and he continued with circuses on an intermitent basis even after his 
minstrel show performances began. He traveled quite widely with circuses 
both in the North and in the South. In the circus setting he began to write 
songs for performance in blackface, 30 

On the manuscript copy of the song "Bill Crowder," Emmett wrote 
"This is the first negro song that |! wrote-——twas written in Cincinnatti 
[sic], Ohio, for Mr. Frank Whitaker (Equestrian and negro singer) about the 
year 1838 or 9. D. D. Emmett." As Nathan has noted "This first sample of 
Emmett's literary talents is by no means remarkable. Its language is crude 
rather than primitive, and its story conventional. However, the song is of 


biographical interest; it shows familiarity with stage Negro dialect, and it 


marks Emmett's awakening interest in Negro minstrelsy.">! 


The circus companies that Emmett performed with included some of 
the best-known ones of his day. He was with C. J. Roger's Cincinnati Circus 
Company. Emmet and Frank Brower both performed for Raymond and 
Warings Circus, and Emmett frequently peformed for Dr. Gilbert R. Spalding's 
North American Circus, which was not only one of the most well-known but 
also one of the most innovative of the pre-war period. In 1845 after he had 
already formed his first minstrel troupe he was given special billing with 
Tryon's circus. 32 

Emmett, Whitlock, Brower and Pelham had formed the first minstrel 
troupe in late January 1843 in New York. As the Virginia Minstrels they 
performed together for several weeks there, and then briefly in Bosten and 
other places in the northeast. At the end of April 1843 they left for England 
on a less than successful tour. Emmett had returned by the fall of 1844 and 
continued in his new found routine of minstrel shows and circuses. The 
circuses were probably appealing to him for the security and adventure they 
provided; he was performing with some of the best companies at probably a 
fairly decent salary. As a minstrel trouper he was usually forming his own 
company, or one with a partner such as Charles White, and had the financial 


and administrative responsiblities that went with that. Circuses were 


bigger and probably brought greater exposure and recognition. Emmett spent 
the 1840s and 1850s in both, with frequently circus travel during the spring 
and summer months, traveling throughout the South, Northeast and Midwest, 
and then in the winters he would establish his minstrel troupe in a set place 
for probably several weeks or months at a time. Much of the time he was 
based in New York; but in the mid 1850s he was frequently in St. Paul, 
Minnesota where his brother Lafayette lived as well as his parents. In the 
wintertime the distinction between minstrel troupes and circuses would 
have been slight. The same people were frequently involved, and the same 
theatres or halls seem to have been used, so the structural organization of 
the show itself would have been the main difference.2 

Emmett was a major figure in the entertainment world of minstrel 
shows and circuses in his day, even if he was not a circus star of the 
stature of Dan Rice, the "King of American Clowns.” His success was not a 
fluke, nor was he a one-hit wonder; he spent many years developing his 
skills and he was good. He was successful enough that he had imitators who 
regularly performed in his style, doing his routines.34 

Emmett was a professional entertainer. In his discussion of the 
transmission of popular culture, Peter Burke has described the hierarchy of 


different levels of success, with the professionals being the group that 


formed the active tradition bearers or carriers of the culture. One of the 
important points that he makes is that "among this crowd of travelling 
performers, there were afew whose chief aim was not to entertain. 
Schoolmasters and preachers took to the roads on occasions in this period 
. ..The paralle-——and the competition——between preachers and professional 
entertainers was often remarked in our period, notably by Diderot, 
describing Venice as a city where ‘in a single square you can see on one side 
a stage with mountebanks peforming merry but monstrously indecent farces, 
and on the other, another stage with priests performing farces of a 
different conplexion and shouting out.’ 035 

While Burke's description was for the early modern period from 
roughly 1500 to 1800, it applies equally to America in the nineteenth 
century. Preachers and lecturers were on the road with the minstrels and 
circus performers. They often shared the same performance places and were 
probably both viewed by their audience as diversion from their daily lives. 
Thus it is not coincidental that the “performers” who took themselves 
seriously, such as preachers, temperance lecturers, and abolitionists, would 
be the favorite target of the minstrel show performers. It was indeed part 
of an old tradition of both sets of professionals transmitting the popular 


culture. Even today part of the audience for televangelists includes people 


who look upon them as amusing; parodies of the more flamboyant preachers 
remain popular entertainment. Gospel music performers have frequently 
recognized that they straddle both sides of the fence in both their serious 
message and purpose coupled with entertainment. 

Emmett's song-publishing came in two periods when he seems to have 
had an outlet for sales, or when he was ready to publish the material ina 
set form. Between 1843 and 1845, during the period of his first minstrel 
troupe, and when he had returned from Great Britain and was re-establishing 
his prominence in minstrelsy, he published songs as well as banjo 
collections. In the early 1850s he seems to have concenirated on composing 
jigs and plays, but few were published at that time. In the late 1850s while 
part of Bryant's minstrels he composed several walk-arounds, and can be 
viewed as the progenitor of the genre. In the early 1860s he continued 
publication of minstrel songs and walk-arounds, but he also published his 
Fife Instructor, and Emmett's Standard Drummer in 1862. He also wrote at 
least two songs for General McClellan's 1864 Democratic presidential 
campaign, "Mac Will Win the Union Back" and "Little Mac Is on de Track."36 

While Emmett's creations were published in chunks, it is not clear if 
that is also when and how he wrote them. He composed musical selections 


of several genres, and published them in those groupings. It is possible that 


he kept the songs fluid for several years and as they achieved a set form he 
released them. It may also have been when others started to perform his 
selections that he then got them out to establish his claim. The publication 
does seem to have been in batches of the same type published at about the 
same time. Emmett composed probably hundreds of songs that were never 
published. Complete and fragmentary songs are in his manuscript papers, and 
published sources mention Emmett songs that have not been located in print. 
His known and published selections represent only a portion of his probable 
total output. Most of his plays, skits, and sermon parodies were also not 
published. Dan Emmett was a professional entertainer who seems to have 
only occasionally felt the need to publish what he had composed.°/ 

Daniel Decatur Emmett understand popularity well and popular appeal. 
His talent was in taking traditional elements and forming his own original 
creation while still seeming as if he had presented something very familiar. 
He was using the old idioms, while he was creating something altogether 
new. Walk-arounds, as a specific type of music performed in the context of 
minstrel shows, were probably an original creation of Emmett's but they 
were built on older elements of both minstrel show song and dance, as well 
as popular perceptions of authentic slave entertainment on the old 


plantations. They vaguely looked like the popular visual images such as the 


now widely reprinted late eighteenth century watercolor, The Old 
Plantation, but also illustrations found in nineteenth-century travel 
descriptions and lithographs of the South.38 

As a performer Emmett was a keen observer of black culture. He had 
travelled extensively in the South with circuses, so he had had an 
opportunity to observe black culture in the Southern context. While he 
probably never spent any time on Southern planaitations he was trying to 
pick up material that he could use in his performances. He was part of the 
tradition of blackface songs that had already been established for many 
years. Emmett, as a composer drew upon both black and white folk 
traditions, and he was very skilled in blending them. His songs have been 
some of the most persistent of American popular music that passed into 
oral tradition so that folksong collectors in the early twentieth century 
often collected snatches of his minstrel songs from their black informants. 
As Lawrence Levine has pointed out, "In general, the minstrel tunes that 
made their way firmly into the black repertory looked back on slavery and 
slave owners with something less than reverence. Thus a song which won 
‘everlasting shouts of applause’ for the white minstrel Dan Emmett when he 
performed it in the 1840s was still being sung by blacks in Jackson Country, 


Alabama, in 191 6."39 


Emmett made his compositions sound as though they had been around 
forever, and that they were folk, and genuine and negro. They sounded like 
what northern people thought African-American slave songs should sound 
like. His songs probably were a deliberate blend of his interpretation of 
Southern black slave and roustabout songs, as well as what he knew the 
northern minstrel show audience expected and viewed as "authentic." 

They were also still strongly a part of the Americanization of 
European traditions. Thomas Moore's Irish Melodies , first published in 1808 
and widely reprinted, seems to have been very popular and influential in the 
creation of American music. His composition process seems to show 
similarities to Emmett's. Moore would put together tunes, both his own 
original compositions and ones that were vaguely based on Irish traditions, 
and then adjust and change the music to fit the lyrics. He conceived of 
himself as a songwriter, not as a poet nor a musicologist. By the 1830s 
Americans had made numerous changes in folk and popular traditions so that 
while the European elements could still be identified, composers such as 
Emmett had added additional American touches and had combined elements 
in ways they had not been regularly combined before. Kathryn 
Reed-Maxfield's conclusions about Emmett are similar: "Emmett's ability to 


use familiar resources to their best advantage for his purposes was, it 
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could be argued, the key to his particular genius as a songwriter."40 
Emmett's tremendous talent was also what ied to later doubts about 
his composition of "Dixie." Most of his songs do seem familiar as if they 
could have come from old folk traditions, whether black or white. This 
quality is particularly true of his better pieces. Even a song such as "Jordan 
is a hard road to travel" from 1853 is so close to authentic slave spirituals 
that it almost seems as though it could have been traditional, particularly 
since many black spirituals did mention the river Jordan. But the music 
reveals the skills of a composer with experience in popular traditions and 
extensive familiarity with European popular traditions, particularly the 
lrish, Scotch, and German songs that formed part of the background of 
American nineteenth-century songs. The lyrics clearly give the song away as 
being by a popular entertainer who commented upon the political issues of 
the day, from the presidental election of Pierce, Louis Napoleon as emperor 
of France, to the "fish question" between the United States and the Great 
Britain. The only part of the song, aside from dialect and the river Jordan, 
that is directly similar to black folksong is the repetition found in the 


chorus and that is certainly not an exclusively black trait.41 


The same points that are made about the other Emmett songs can also 


be made about "Dixie" or as his original published title referred to it, "! 
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Wish | Was in Dixie's Land." It did seem familiar, although many people have 
tried unsuccessfully to link it musically to other pieces. As Hans Nathan has 
shown in his careful examination of the song the similarities are so minor 
as to be totally disregarded. The songs that have been suggested include: 
"The Dashing White Sergeant," "If | had a Donkey wot wouldn't go," "Come 
Philander Let's Be Marchin, Every One for his True Love Searchin,” "Beans of 
Albany" or "Albany Beef," and "Gumbo Chaff" (that Emmett did use for his 
song "De Wild Goose-Nation"). The similarities to these songs are minor; 
there is only vague similarity even though numerous efforts have been made 
to find earlier sources. As Nathan pointed out, "Dixie, it is true, does show 
affinities to the first measures of the tune ‘If | Had a Donkey [beau].' They 
are so slight, however, and in the face of other possible stimulation that 
Emmett might have received, so irrelevant that he cannot possibly be 
accused of plagiarism."42 

in her examination of the same alleged sources Reed-Maxfield is in 
agreement on the issue of borrowing. "No two of these sources have 
identical melodies, nor is any one of them identical to the first phrase of 
‘Dixie.’ Their similarities do not show that Emmett directly borrowed (or 
stole, as he was accused by jealous contemporaries) the phrase. Taken 


together, this group of related melodies shows just the opposite: that 
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Emmett's phrase was simply the latest member of a loosely-knit ‘family,’ 
related by a common melodic contour and rhythmic structure passed on in 
different directions by any one or several family members."43 

Emmett did borrow to put together "Dixie," but he did it from his own 
compositions, both in terms of musical antecedents and lyrical ones. As 
Nathan has pointed out in his discussion of the musical background for 
"Dixie," Emmett borrowed from his song "De Wild Goose-Nation" 
rhythmically. Parts of the "Dixie" chorus are a slight variation on his song 
“Johnny Roach,” and were used by him again later in "Billy Patterson" and in 
"The Black Brigade." The second section of the song is also related to "Billy 
Patterson." The dance sections are related to "Albany Beef" in Emmett's own 
Fife Instructor; that iia was a variation on an earlier Irish jig that was 
known as "Buckley's Fancy." Emmett did spend some time in Ireland during 
his trip to Great Britain in 1843-44, and with his keen sense of observation 
he may have expanded his ability to integrate Irish elements into his 
compositions. Tiny pieces of Irish jigs, part of a common stock of American 
borrowings, were incorporated into his pieces. Reed-Maxfield has suggested 
that the common elements served as inspiration, "It is interesting and 
perhaps telling of Emmett's compositional practice that the two ‘common 


poo!’ phrases fall at the beginning of the verse and chorus, with the 


seemingly more ‘original’ material filling in between. One can easily imagine 
that as Emmett set out to compose a new tune, a familiar phrase in his 
memory might serve as a springboard from which to start. The same 
principal would hold true for the beginning of a new section——such as the 
chorus——within a song.” Emmett did borrow, but primarily from his own 
work. There are so many similiarities between his compositions that his 
pieces are recognizably his work, and that helps to confirm the tremendous 


Originality found in what he wrote.44 


Musically "Dixie" places a strong emphasis on rhythm, and on melody. 
Emmett seldom used harmony and his compositions generally concentrate on 


the melody. This may have been because his own instruments were ones that 


emphasized rhythm, and were lead instruments as opposed to a keyboard 
that can take the parts. The musical thinking that went with those 
instruments also tended to encourage a simpie straightforward approach to 
music. Diversion is provided in other ways such as by a lead and response, 
originally done with a soloist and group response. Diversion is also provided 
by the jumpy or jaunty progression of the song; it seems to shift 
directions.4° 


Carl Bryan Holmberg has analyzed the melodic structure of "Dixie" : 


"If the notes in a melody move from one to two or four to three, the change 
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in interval is a 'second’ and is considered ‘smooth.’ Interval changes with a 


mathematical difference of two or more are considered less smooth——a 
‘jump,’ (e.g., one to three, four to two, five to eight). 'Dixie's" melodic line in 
the verses is rather smooth; there are only ten skips of a third interval or 
more. However, there are twenty-three such skips in the refrain which 
begins 'Den | wish | was in Dixie.’ "46 


There is a tight link between Emmett's rhythm of words and music. 


They go together as do the accents on the down beat. Both Reed-Maxfield and 


Holmberg have noted the placement on key words on the downbeat as they 


correspond to the music. In his description of the rhetoric of "Dixie" 
Holmberg shows what was achieved in the song: "The lyrics of the refrain 
sound like they are about battle, as in 'In Dixie's Land I'll take my stand to 
lib an’ die in Dixie.’ Not accidentally, the melody for the refrain is more 
feisty than in the verses. Nathan suggests that the melody for ‘Hooray! 
Hooray!’ mimics a battle call. The melodic structure for the 'Hoorays!' 
constitutes an interval of a fourth which is an almost universal battle 
attack signal. In addition, the refrain's melodic line includes two climaxes 
in the repetition of ‘Away, Away, Away down south in Dixie.’ n47 


Holmberg then took this analysis further by showing that the 


movement of notes also has an impact on the message conveyed. "The melody 
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Starts lower in the scale, then climbs higher. The climb in pitch provides 
intensity for the battle theme. When sung in the upper level of a person's 
voice, the climb intensifies what vocalists call 'tessitura,' or tension, the 
carrying quality of the voice. However, 'Away, Away, Away down south in 
Dixie’ rises melodicaily even though the ‘south’ is usually conceived as 
‘down.' The melody ascends. The word ‘south' is sung at the highest note of 
the phrase. The music in itself probably motivated the Southerners to accept 
‘Dixie,’ for the song's use of musical commonplace to suggest ascendancy 
may have corresponded to the audience's yearning for regional elevation."48 

In many ways this musical progression shows how effectively 
Emmett conveyed an effect that he may not have intended, but it also shows 
how the song could achieve the impact of connecting to the place. "Away, 
away [normal melodic shifts] down [lower] South-in [jump higher] Dixie 
[mid-range]." With the martial overtones it conveyed a message of strength 
without directly stating the pride that was expressed. 

"Dixie's Land” was originally performed as a walk-around, a type of 
musical dance that Reed-Maxfield credits Emmett as having largely created; 
in fact "Dixie's Land" is his one of earliest examples. It seems to have filled 
a need in the Bryant's Minstrels program. As the Playbill from Monday April 


4, 1859 described it: "After which Mr. Dan Emmett's new and original 
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Plantation Song and Dance, DIXIE'S LAND introducing the whole Troupe in the 
Festival Dance." Emmett in referring to the walk-arounds gave credit to the 
Bryants for the production. "The immense popularity they attained was in 
great measure due to the effective manner in which the Bryants produced 
them." Emmett himself was not a dancer, but he understood the value of a 
production number and the impact that strut pieces added. In many ways the 
cake-walk at the turn of the century would later serve the same kind of 
purpose, particularly as it was used effectively by Bert Williams and George 
Walker to strut and stroll as fancy "coons."49 

Like the music, the words of "Dixie's Land,” drew upon common 
elements, but again the combination was Emmett's own. "Away down south" 
had been used before many times in the minstrel tradition including by 
Emmett himself in his 1843 song "I'm Gwine ober de Mountain" in which he 
had included the line "away down souf in de Kentuck brake." Stephen Foster 
had also written "Away Down South" in 1848, and an 1847 minstrel song 
"Picayune Butler" included the line "away down souf whar | was born,” 
getting very close to Emmett's "“whar | was born in.” Foster's song "Away 
Down South” included the phrase: "way down souf war de corn grow." "Gumbo 
Chaff" of the 1830s had even mentioned “Den Missus she did marry Big Bill 


de weaver;” while not an Emmett song he had used pieces of its music in his 
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compositions.2° 

In Emmett's walk-around "I Ain't Got Time to Tarry” he drew on the 
tradition of nostalgia and a return to home. As Nathan has also recognized, 
the phrase "going home" could be a key to indicate the connection with 
camp meeting hymns of both black and white tradition and also mean 
heavenly home, the promised land, or paradise. Emmett frequently used 
religious ideas and themes in his songs, so it is not surprising that the idea 
of home/heaven would appear.?! 

Emmett's unique contribution was to combine in the same song two 
common nostalgic themes, the idea of away down South, with the idea of 
going home to paradise. Emmett's keen sense of observation and ear for 
authentic black phrases and ideas were what helped him to recognize that 
the concept of Dixie, as a slave vision of a comic heaven on earth, was an 
appropriate way to combine the two ideas in a legitimate word that already 
existed in Afro-American speech. How widespread it was in black culture 
would be difficult to determine, but Emmett had probably heard it on his 
many circus travels. As he himself suggested it was a term that circus 
performers and showmen were familiar with as a longing to be in a warmer, 
more hospitable climate.°2 


In March of 1859 Emmett had used the phrase "Gib me de place called 


Dixie's Land” in his song "Johnny Roach," which was a song about old John 
who was bound to Canada “All by de railroad underground." This song was 
performed in the middie of March of 1859 and the words were included ina 
Bryant Power of Music program: 
Johnny Roach 

To Canada old John was bound. 

All by de railroad underground; 

He's got no clothes——he's got no tin 

He wishes he was back agin. 

Gib me de place called "Dixie's Land,” 

Wid hoe and shubble in my hand; 

Whar fiddles ring an’ banjos play, 

I'll dance all night an’ work ail day. 
After printing these lyrics, Nathan stated: "Here is the very first occurance 
in print of the words Dixie's Land as another name for the South——the black 
one to be exact." While he recognized this potential connection, Nathan was 
not comfortable with settling on any definition or origin for the word Dixie. 
The song "Johnny Roach" was from about the same time as "Dixie," so itis 
apparent that Emmett was playing with the same themes in them.°4 

When Emmett actually composed "Dixie's Land" is not clear. Nathan 
views the playbill of April 4, 1859 as the first performance of the song, 


with the composition of it having occurred on the day before, Sunday April 3. 


The playbill would have had to have been printed on Monday during the day 
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before that evening's performance. In many ways it seems odd to have given 
that much billing for a totally new song that had not even been rehearsed 
before that day. This may have been the first announcement of the song, but 
not necessarily the first performance. it still does not answer the question 

if that was also when he wrote it. There is a possibility that he had in fact 
been playing with the ideas in the song earlier, as well as the lyrics and the 
music, and only after he was requested by Bryant to write another new 
walk-around that he finalized the song. This suggestion would give credence 
to the possibility that he may have been working on the song in St. Paul 
earlier in 1858, when he indeed was there visiting his brother and parents, 
and performing regularly at Irvine's Hall and also at the Melodian. That 
performance venue nas been confirmed by the Hutchison singers, as well as 
by local history from Minnesota, the St. Pau! Daily Minnesotian, and by the 
New York Clipper. Emmett was probably based in St. Paul from at least 
April until July, 1858. He was known to have been in Selma, Alabama in 
early November of 1858. Probably later in that month is when Emmett joined 
the Bryants' Minstrels, and he stayed with them almost continuously until 
1866. He may have spent September of 1861 until late spring of 1862 away 
from the Bryants' primarily performing in Chicago.°° 


Nathan discovered the April 4, 1859 performance date for "Dixie's 
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Land" and he seems to have been unwilling to consider that the song could 
have been written earlier. In addition to the St. Paul possibility there is 
also the question of Herman Arnold, a bandleader who claims to have heard 
Emmett perform the song in Alabama. Emmett was in Selma in the fall of 
1858 before he joined the Bryants in November of that year. That is the only 
time between then and the beginning of the war when Emmett was known to 
have been in Alabama, or anywhere else in the South.96 

Nathan has been skeptical of most of the statements made by Emmett 
about when he composed "Dixie": "Two remarks, however, are believable: 
one that he wrote the tune first and the words afterwards; the other that he 
composed the song in New York ‘on one rainy Sunday in Elm Street, between 
Broome and Spring Streets, no. 197, Room No. 1.’ "7 

Emmett's papers are at the Ohio Historical Society in Cclumbus, Ohio 
and they are very extensive, although they seem to contain primarily his 
personal material from the mid-1860s until his death in 1904. Included 
amongst his papers are unpublished songs. Those songs demonstrate 
Emmett's composition process. In some cases there are lyrics without 
music, and musical notation without having words attached. So he could 
have worked either way. The music was generally in ink and does not show 


evidence of having been changed or corrected, indicating that he did not 


write it out until he had it in set form, or if there were changes they were 
on other copies. There are also penciled copies, but most of the pencil marks 
seem to have been when he added directions for parts. The lyrics that are 
separate often show rewriting, sometimes with different pens and slight 
variation on handwriting so he apparently did not always compose a 
complete song on one day. Generally what he did in rewriting was to reorder 
the words in a line. When he wrote the song out some whole lines were 
rewritten, but he seldom seems to have changed single words on those 
manuscripts. Emmett's manuscripts are impressive and indicate that he 
was very skilled in his composition process. Included amongst the later 
materials are examples, probably from the 1870s and 1880s, in Emmett's 
handwriting where he has arranged parts for different instruments or voices 
for his composition.°8 

One unpublished manuscript, "I will go Back to Dixie,” is undated and 
exists in at least three forms. Nathan seems to think it was probably from 
the late 1860s. Judging by the lyrics, it makes sense from the period shortly 
after the War and Emancipation as it tells the story of a former slave who 
has left his old master and gone north, and "Twas very hard to leave, 'Old 
Dixie Land behind.” He had first written the line as "Den | will go back to 


Dixie, the land | left behind.” One other revision is also interesting since it 
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connects te some of the comic paradise imagery of the word "Dixie." He 
originally wrote: "My home is Alabam, i very soon shall see, the place for 
eggs and ham, O that's the place for me." He aanged the whole section to: 

Where cotton fields do bloom, | very soon shall see, 

Where color'd men have room, O that's the place for me. 

Twas Mister Pope did say, "whatever is, is right." 

I'll travel night and day. ‘Till Dixie is in sight. 

This later song seems to confirm Emmett's perception of Dixie as a slave 
vision of paradise, where food is plentiful, everyone gets along, and in 
keeping with the general sentiment of minstrel show songs, it is the place 
where the "darkies” or "color'd men” belong.» 

Unfortunately the original manuscripts for "Dixie's Land” no longer 
exist, although there are examples that probably were indeed early. In the 
1890s when he was known as "Dixie's composer" he hand copied the song out 
for people and sold them, or gave them to people who contributed to his 
living expenses. It would be worth while to examine his own revisions from 
before "Dixie's Land" became popular, but they do not exist. Two changes are 
known between manuscript copies and the first printing. The "Old times dar 
are not forgotten" was originally "Cimmon seed and sandy bottom." The 


reference to persimmon seeds was probably viewed as too unfamilar for 


northern audiences, but Emmett may have also decided that he preferred the 
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revision; certainly it has proven to be a popular line. The other change was 
leaving off what Emmett later called his original first verse, which 
connected Dixie to ideas of paradise. °°. 

The standard story of how "Dixie" was written has been reprinted in 
many places, usually with added discussion between Emmett and Jerry 
Bryant, Emmett and his wife, and Emmett and Bryant's wife. As Nathan has 
pointed out, most of Emmett's own statements were from 40 years after the 
first performances of "Dixie." in the 1890s after he was rediscovered 
people often read into his statements what they wanted to hear. What was 
actually said by Emmett and what was written by the author of the article 
may not be precisely the same, although some of the articles were based on 
interviews with Emmett.©1 

Emmett's statement for the New York Clipper was published April 6, 
1872 as " ‘Away Down South in Dixie’ The Story of Its Origin, as Told by its 
Author, Dan. Emmett." Emmett said that he had not corrected previous 
erroneous statements since he no longer had an interest in the song, having 
sold it to Ponds. This statement is worth including at length since it was 
from a letter by Emmett himself, written before his rediscovery. 

In the Spring of 1858, | was playing in New York with the 


"Bryants"; my particular business was to compose new 
walkarounds for them as fast as required. Some time in the 
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spring of that year (1858), amongst others, | composed the words 
and music of a song that | afterwards published by the title of "! 
wish | was in Dixie's Land," which was afterwards, by universal 
custom, called “Dixie.” It was composed on one rainy Sunday in 
Eim Street, between Broome and Spring Streets, No. 197, Room 
No. 1. Previous to that time neither | nor any other person had 
ever heard anything like it, although "Dixie's Land" is an oid 
phrase applied to the Southern States, at least to that part of it 
lying south of Mason and Dixon's line. In my traveling days 
amongst showmen, when we would start for a winter's season 
south, while speaking of the change, they would invariably 
ejaculate the stereotyped saying:———"! Wish | Was in Dixie's 
Land," meaning the Southern country; though others have 
attempted in vain to locate it on Staten Island. The song of 
"Dixie" was never heard south until it was taken there first by 

the "Buckleys" and the "Newcombs," each of whom purchased a 
copy of me while they were in New York. It took amazingly south 
as something new! Show people generally, if not always, have a 
chance to hear every local song as they pass through the 
different sections of country, and particularly so with minstrel 
companies, who are always on the lookout for songs and sayings 
that will answer for their business; but none had ever heard 
anything like my song of "Dixie."© 


When did this occurance take place? Nathan corrected the writing of 
the song from 1858 to 1859, but Emmett, as noted earlier, may have started 
the song in 1858 and meant to give that date. Sometime, probably in the 
early spring of 1859, Jerry Bryant probably did ask Emmett to come up with 
a new walk-around that would be a good plantation number for the whole 
troupe to perform. It may even have been a Saturday night when he made the 
request. it may have been rainy the next day, so Emmett decided to work on 


something, and he thought of the ideas he had been playing with in his recent 
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song "Johnny Roach.” The weather of late winter and early spring probably 
made him think of warmer places, such as his travels in the South with 
other circus showmen. Maybe he had thought of those same ideas a year 
earlier in the cold of St. Paul and had begun to work on a song about "Dixie," 
but he had not finished the song at that time. In its early beginings he may 
even have started to write one of his typical minstrel songs, with a jig 
added at the end. Or since he was visiting with his parents and brother he 
may have been thinking back to when he left them to join the army and his 
army career where he played drum and fife. The martial elements certainly 
formed part of his final song. He probably even tried out the song a few 
times on audiences, and felt it was not finished yet. In the fall of 1858 
when he was performing in Alabama, he may even have let Herman Arnold 
hear some of what he had written. 

In about November 1858 Emmett joined Jerry, Dan and Neil Bryant in 
the troupe they had organized in February of 1857. Their shows were at 
Mechanics Hall, in New York, and they performed there for several years. 
Emmett seems to have been hired specifically as a songwriter as well as a 
performer. While the Bryants were accomplished in the area of production 
and their revival of elements from the early days of minstrelsy, they looked 


to one of the first minstrels who helped give them an even greater 


connection to the past as well as bringing his immense songwriting talents. 
It seems to have been while a member of the Bryants' troupe that Emmett 
fully developed the walk-around genre, a new form that suited the needs of 
the Bryants' for production numbers involving the whole troupe. "| Wish | 
was in Dixie's Land" was just one of many walk-arounds that Emmett wrote 
for them. 

So on a rainy day, maybe a Sunday afternoon, Emmett pulled his old 
notes out of his trunk for inspiration and started to write a new song. As he 
Stated in a interview with O. T. Corson "Knowing what | had to do, | sat down 
to the table with my violin, and composed the music of ‘Dixie’; afterward, 
the first verse which | sang to my wife and asked her how she liked it. 'First 
rate,’ she said, and then added ‘if the audience does not like that, they will 


not like anything.’ Says |, ‘Mrs. Old Dan, | am at a loss for a name.’ She said, 
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"You can not have a better name than you have in the chorus.’ Said |, 'What is 


that?’ Said she, ‘Dixie's Land.’ | complied with her suggestion, calling it 
‘Dixie,’ completed it, and took it to rehersal Monday morning, rehearsed it all 
day, and played and sang it that night last thing."©3 

The first line of Emmett's original song was not kept in the versions 
that were eventually published, but by late in the nineteenth century the 


words from the first verse had been widely published in articles based on 
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interviews with Emmett. He always insisted they were part of the original: 

Dis worl’ was made in jiss six days, 

An’ finish'd up in various ways; 

Dey den made Dixie trim an’ nice, 

But Adam call'd it "Paradise."©4 

Galbreath, who probably had the most extensive interviews with 
Emmett, stated: "This stanza is important as it seems to settle a point in 
regard to which there has been some dispute. . . The slaves were not happy in 
their new home and frequently expressed a longing for Dixie Land, the name 
of the old plantation. By degrees the expression came to represent the 
elysium of the colored race in the sunny Southland, where masters were 
kind, where care never came and where joy held sway the whole year round. 
The first stanza of the song seems to show clearly that the writer had in 
mind this earthly paradise, 'away down south in the land ob cotton.’ " This 
confirms the previous chapter's contention that "Dixie" was the black idea 
of paradise, and was part of the comic tradition of topsy turvy, Land of 
Cockaigne visions of inversion in social order, presented from the 
perspective of the slaves of the old plantation.5 

When he took his song with him to rehersal, it is possible that what 


happened next was as Galbreath reported it based on his interviews with 


Emmett: “The objection to the stanza was based on religious grounds. 
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Inasmuch as it was thought that 'the piece might be found worth publishing 
in sheet music form,’ it was deemed best that these lines should be 
modified. 'You see, Dan,’ said Mrs. Bryant, ‘in some religious homes it might 
be regarded as making light of the Scriptures. We know that you did not 
intend that and the lines are really very nice, but don't you think it would be 
better to change them?’ " The second stanza was used instead and so the 
song began with the familiar " | wish | was in de land ob cotton," or maybe it 
began with "In Dixie Land whar | was born in.” Even today the order of those 
two couplets are often sung in either order,66 

Precisely what happened and in what order and whether anyone even 
said anything is not known for certain, except the story has had remarkable 
consistency. This was a fluid song, in the order in which things were sung, 
the stanzas shifted their order and so did the verses. Emmett wrote 
additional lines and so did many other people not only before it was 
published, but during the Civil War; when it was probably the most parodied 
song, with new lyrics to fit the occasion constantly being attached to the 
tune and the general feel of Emmett's simple song.9/ 

In the nineteenth century, particularly during the War, people did not 
really care who had written the song. They sang it and they liked it. So why 


should they question it? The idea of questioning Emmett's claim of 
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composition is in fact a very twentieth-century idea. As songwriters and 
publishers got together and established copyright guidelines they wanted 
protection for their claims of ownership. Performance rights came even 
later after the phonograph record industry had been established. In fact, for 
many years it was quite common for many different recordings to be made 
of the same song; the idea of a hit was not attached to performance. In 
Emmett's day little money was made by either the songwriter or the 
performer so it did not matter as much who had written something or made 
it popular, especially if the sheet music was not needed for someone else to 
sing or play it. Emmett wrote "Dixie" and after a short period of controversy 
when it was first published in 1860, that issue died down and was 
forgotten. In the nineteenth century those who bothered to ask the question 
readily accepted Emmett as the composer. 

Composition questions in the late twentieth century have raised . 
different doubts that since "Dixie" was so widespread in the South it had to 
have been Southern and more noble. So claims were made for Harry 
McCarthy and others. Prof. T. J. Firth, of Memphis and “Only surviving Band 
Master of the Civil War," self-published many editions of his booklet Origin 
of "Dixie" to try and refute any legitimacy of Emmett's claim, and insisted 


that Will S. Hays was the author of at least the words of "Dixie." According 
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to Firth, the tune was based on either one by an unnamed English songwriter 
of the late eighteenth century, or on “If | had a donkey that would not go." Or 
it was "an old negro air they've been singing in the South to almost any 
words. The negro roustabouts on the steamboats load and unload their 
cargoes to it." The difficulty of this last suggestion is that it would be hard 
to use "Dixie" as a worksong, since it has the wrong kind of rhythm. Firth's 
booklets are generally undated, but they seem to have been published 
begining about 1910 and they continued until the mid-1930s when a protege 
of his was putting out later editions of the booklet. Scholars of the period 
refuted Firth’s contentions but he persisted.©8 

in the mid and late twentieth century, as attention has been drawn to 
authentic black folk creations, some have suggested that "Dixie" was stolen 
by Emmett from some unnamed or unknown black composer or that it had 
been part of black tradition. These are recent stories and do not form part of 
older traditions. To a certain degree this is a suggestion that like bluegrass 
great Bill Monroe, Emmett had an Uncle Pen or Arnold Shultz from whom he 
learned everything he knew; or Hank Williams' old Tee-Tot, the black street 
musician from whom he first learned guitar. In Emmett's case as in the 
others it would be ridiculous to assume that he was only imitating an 


unknown great. The Snowdens were a black family that lived in the Mount 
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Vernon area at the time Emmett returned to retire, and he probably did play 
with them on occasion in his later years, but there is absolutely no 
indication that he had known them earlier. Part of the appeal for a black 
origin for "Dixie" has been the recognition since the 1960s that biacks in 
this country have been denied a past. The charge was frequently made in that 
decade that their culture had been stolen; although at the time the strongest 
actuai examples of stolen culture were the "White boys" blues bands of 
young British and American males who were fawning over the old blues 
legends and trying with varying degrees of success to emulate the 
primitiveness and raw emotions they thought they heard in the songs. "Dixie" 
was a famous enough example that it was a suitable choice to suggest that 
it might have had black origins, although it seems an odd one given that 
reactionary racists in recent years have been trying to view all Southern 
symbols as theirs exclusively.69 

"Dixie" does have black folk origins, but they are not in the tune, nor 
in the lyrics, but in the word itself. Emmett heard the word used by 
African-Americans that he encountered in the South and along the rivers, 
and he realized that they were using it to refer to a comic paradise; it was 
an appropriate concept for him to build on since it fed into the kinds of 


songs that were already popular with minstrel show audiences. The word 
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seems to have had some currency within the world of showmen, and a few 
others later remarked that they had heard it used before, but Emmett the 
consumate popular culture professional of the mid-nineteenth century 
recognized its potential. 0 

Emmett's conclusions from his New York Clipper article are a fitting 
ending to this discussion. “And now to conclude this short, but correct 
statement, | will merely say that it is nothing but a plain simple melody, 
with plantation words, the purport of which is that a negro in the north 
feels himself out of place and, thinking of his old home in the south, is made 
to exclaim, in the words of the song: 'I wish | was in Dixie's Land!’ This 
is the first and only statement | ever made. With great respect | am yours, 
DANIEL DECATUR EMMETT." Certainly Emmett deserves great respect for his 
song that then had a future that he never anticipated when he wrote it, and 
performed it, although at the time it did not appear to be important enough 
to him to even publish. All of that would come later in 1860 as "Dixie" 


became a popular song. /! 
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Endnotes Chapter 3: Daniel Decatur Emmett and the Minstrel Show 
Background of “Dixie" 
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Hutchinson brothers performed at Irvine Hall in St. Paul; this was 
where Dan Emmett had a stock minstrel company and was regularly 
performing; the night after the Hutchinson performance Emmett's 
troupe parodied them in a skit about lost brothers. Carol Brink, Harps 

in the Wind: The Story of the Singing Hutchinsons (New York: 
Macmillan, 1947)192. 
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population as humorous see chapter 5. 

Most of the phonograph record labels in the early days of recording 
began by recording familiar songs. Almost all of them issued a series 
of records that were familiar minstrel show songs and repertoires. 
While some were recorded by people who had been minstrel show 
performers, most represented the new breed of phonograph recording 
artists, whose voices recorded well. Billy Golden, Len Spencer, Billy 
Murray, George W. Johnson, Arthur Fields, and Ada Jones recorded 
numerous examples of minstrel show material for new medium. Much 
of the duet material that remained popular in the 1920s can be traced 
to the minstrel show background; the Two Black Crows, Moran and 
Mack, did endmen routines with a 1920s jazzy feel. 
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of Emmett's compositions. 
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Emmett's life. Galbreath had visited with Emmett and seems to have 
based most of his stories and details on what Emmett had told him. 
However he also filled in a number of biographical details on 

the people surrounding Emmett such as his wives and his brother. 
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governor of New York, an Erie Canal booster, and a Presidential 
candidate. George Clinton, from the same period, was Vice President 
under Thomas Jefferson, and James Madison. 
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" Dixie " 
Becomes a popular song 
1859-60 


The first known substantiated performance of the song "Dixie's Land” 
was on April 4, 1859. It was not an instantaneous hit. The New York Clipper 
and the Spirit of the Times were the standard trade papers, and they made 
no mention of the song. Generally both of those papers wrote favorably of 
any new skits or songs from the Bryants' shows, but neither paper made any 
mention of it. A playbilf advertisement for that date in the Harvard Theatre 
collection, does list the song: "After which Mr. Dan Emmett's new and 
original Plantation Song and Dance, DIXIE'S LAND introducing the whole 
Troupe in the Festival Dance." That playbill documents the fact that the 
song was performed on that date, possibly for the first time, but it gives no 
indication that the song received much attention. The song may have had no 
impact when it first came out. It was a catchy tune, but New York in 1859 
was not interested, or may have been the wrong audience for it. In 
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examining the New York Clipper the evidence indicates that the particular 
line-up of songs and sketches on April 4, 1859 changed within a few days. | 

Over the years there has been a great deal of confusion as to the date 
of the first performance for "Dixie's Land.” Edw. LeRoy Rice in his 1911 
book, Monarchs of Minstrelsy, gave September 12, 1859 as the date of the 
first performance, and that date was repeated by Carl Wittke in Tambo and 
Bones. The September date seems to have been the second documented 
performance of "Dixie’s Land;” Rice reprinted a playbill for that date which 
included "Dixie's Land." The song was probably performed again a few days 
later on September 18. In some ways that first performance in April of 
1859 can be ignored as insignificant in terms of the popularity of the song. 

Given the immense popularity of the song during the second half of 
1860 and throughout the Civil War, the assumption has frequently been that 
its potential popularity was there from the beginning. Dispite all of the 
later statements about ""Dixie" being instantaneously popular, there is no 
indication whatsoever that this happened, and certainly the immense 
popularity did not occur in 1859, although it may have begun to be performed 
with some moderate degree of frequency starting in the fall of 1859.3 

"Dixie's Land” was orginally composed as a walk-around, making it 


easy to march to. Emmett's background as a fifer comes through, and it is 
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easy to perform on a simple instrument, and whistle. Even when "Dixie's 
Land" became popular in the spring of 1860, it was as a comic song froma 
minstrel show, not a regional song about the South or anyplace else. While 
the potential was tniere for "Dixie's Land” to become popular because of its 
tune, jauntiness, and simplicity, it did not happen immediately.* 

It is important to understand how “Dixie's Land" was performed, in 
order to understand how it finally spread. Accepting the various stories of 
Bryant's request for a song from Emmett, and paying attention to the 
playbills that do exist, one must look at "Dixie's Land" as a walk-around, and 
try to understand what that meant. 

In the minstre! shows of the antebellum period, walk-arounds were 
usually perfarmed at the end of the show, or at a division in the program, 
and allowed all of the performers on stage in a closing dance number. In 
1879 Olive Logan wrote a short article for Harpers entitled "The Ancestory 
of Brudder Bones," which examined minstrel shows in the broader context of 
theatrical history, including a description of the walk-around: "The 
spectators are rising now, for the plantation walk-around is almost over on 
the stage, the last feature of the evening. Every member of the minstrel 
company, from the highest to the lowest, must take part in the 'hoe-down,' 


each dancing in turn, and all singing in chorus and clapping their hands in 
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time. To be able to do a good clog dance is a great ambition with the 
brethren of Brudder Bones, and that the last act on the bill should be so 
bright and jolly as to send the audience away in high good humor is essential 
in the scheme of the success of the minstrels. Therefore any grotesquerie, 
so long as it is not indecent, is permissible in the walk-around. Children, 
dwarfs, 'wench' dancers——never women, always men dressed as such——take 
part in the chorus of song and dance."> 

This brief description illustrates the purpose of the walk-around—— 
an upbeat finale, a big production number involving the whole cast. Musical 
theatre even today frequently has a very similar piece at the closing. In the 
Broadway musical comedy tradition it is usually a reprise or medley of all 
the numbers, and all the characters have a chance to walk by on the stage 
receiving their applause. As Logan stated ,"the iasi aci on tne biii should be 
so bright and jolly as to send the audience away in high good humor is 
essential in the scheme of success of the minstrels." Certainly "Dixie's 
Land" is a very uptempo number with a good rhythmic beat for dancing and 
clapping on stage.© 

Logan's description continued, and it provides additional important 
clues as to the type of song "Dixie's Land" was when first performed in the 


minstrel show context. This was a number for "grotesquerie," bizarre, 
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outlandish, extravagant, and ludicrous appearance and behavior. What more 
outlandish and grotesque appearance is there than the incongruity of a white 
man with his face corked up in blackface, dressed as a female, and probably 
a parody of a white female as well. This was a typical part of minstrel 
shows, and as Logan pointed out a good female impersonator was a highly 
valued member of the company. There were two basic types of female 
impersonators: the straightforward imitation of the pretty female or lady, 
which Logan referred to as the balladist; and then the opposite exaggerated 
outlandish character that Logan described by the designation "funny ole gal" 
and pointed out that it was the later one who performed as a wench type of 
female in walk-arounds. Logan's description is worth repeating in its 
entirety because it provides important clues for understanding Emmett's 
original lyrics of "Dixie's Land.” 

There is no member of a minstrel company who gets a better 
salary than a good female impersonator, the line being 

considered a very delicate one, requiring a high style of art 

in its way to judge where fun stops and bad taste begins, with 
decision enough on the part of the performer to stop at the 
stopping place. Some of the men who undertake this business are 
marvellously well fitted by nature for it, having well-defined 
soprano voices, plump shoulders, beardless faces, and tiny hands 
and feet. Many dress most elegantly as women and in general the 
burlesque style of dressing in female parts on the minstrel stage 
has been abandoned by the balladist in skirts and relegated solely 


to the uses of the "funny ole gal" sort of wench impersonator. It 
is this female, and not the ostensibly fashionable balladist of 
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modern concerts, who takes part in the walk-around, from which 
the latter would naturally be excluded by the mere fitness of 
things alone, since no lady dances with plantation negroes. Clad 
in some tawdry old gown of loud, crude colors, whose shortness 
and scantness display long frilled "panties" and No. 13 valise 
shoes without corresponding views between themselves as to 
whether it is best to be laced, buttoned, or held on by elastics, 
the funny old gal is very often a gymnast of no mean amount of 
muscle, as her saltatory exercises in the break-down prove. 
While she is indulging in a prolonged and vigorous attack of 
double-shuffie, with various hi's! heys! and oh laws! as 
exclamations indicative of her hilarious state of mind, the rest 

of the company, including Brudder Bones, are chanting 
melodiously the wild bars of some plantation tune, and striking 
together the palms of their hands to mark the measure. 
Sometimes they raise their hands over their heads while 
clapping; again they strike an elbow with a hand, as a diversity.’ 


Emmett's original composition "Dixie's Land" was an excellent 
example of the walk-around genre. It met the general requirements and was 
in some ways fairly typical of the type. When Emmett's original lyrics are 
examined in this context they make even more sense. This is a song about 
“old missus," the "funny old gal” of Logan's description. She is an 
exaggerated caricature of females, an absurd grotesque imitation. This 
woman has just married "Will de weaber" who "was a gay deceaber." 

Dixie's Land 1859 

Walk 'Round Composed by Daniel D. Emmett 

for Bryant's Minstrels 

| wish !| was in de land ob cot-ton, 


‘Cimmon seed and san-dy bot-tom, 
Look a-way look ‘way, a-way Dixi-ie Land, 


In Dix-ie land whar | was born in, 
Early on one frosty mornin’, 
Look away, look away, away, Dixie land 


Den | wish | was in Dixie, hooray, hooray! 
In Dixie's land we'll took our stand, 

To lib and die in Dixie. 
A-way, a-way, away down south in Dixie! 
A-way, a-way, away down south in Dixie! 


Old missus marry Will de Weaber, 
William was a gay deceaber; 

Look away, look away, look away, Dixie land! 
When he put his arm around ‘er, 


He look as fierce as a forty-pounder. 

Look away, look away, away, Dixie land! 
{or-Hooray! Hooray!] 
His face was as sharp as a butcher's cleaber, 
But dat did not seem to greab'er; 

Look away, look away, look away, Dixie land! 
Old missus acted de foolish part, 
And died for a man dat broke her heart, 

Look away, look away, away, Dixie land! 


Now here's health to de next old missus, 
An' all de gals dat want to kiss us, 
Look away, look away, look away, Dixie land! 
But if you want to drive 'way sorrow, 
Come and hear dis song to-morrow, 
Look away, look away, away, Dixie land! 


Dar's buckwheat-cakes an’ Injun [stony] batter, 
Makes you fat or a little fatter, 

Look away, look away, look away, Dixie land! 
Den hoe it down and scratch your grabbie, 
To Dixie's land I'm bound to trabble, 

Look away, look away, away, Dixie lana!® 
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additional lines frequently included in early Emmett versions: 


Will run away, missus took a decline o' 
Her face was de color ob bacon shine [rhine] o' 


While missus libbed she libbed in clover, [clober] 
When she died she died all over, [ober]? 


The term "missus" was used in the nineteenth century as a slang 
expression for mistress. It seems to have referred to a household manager 
or "boss lady"; marital status is not implied in the nineteenth-century 
usage and the term couid have been used to describe either a married or 
unmarried woman. In the song "Dixie's Land" there is an indication that this 
woman was so desperate for a man that she fell for and married a deceiver, 
fierce in appearance his face "as sharp as a butcher's cleaber.” A later verse 
is a toast to the "health to de next old missus, an’ all de gals dat want to 
kiss us"; this is a song about independent "boss ladies"-- spinsters-- who 
want to kiss minstrel men--even untrustworthy ones like slick Willie. 10 

While many different women were the targets of minstrel shows, one 
of the favorite targets was to poke fun at the female lecturers who spoke 
before “promiscuous” audiences, ones where both women and men were 
present. Their topics were generally women's rights, as well as causes such 
as abolition and temperance. These were women who took themselves and 


their causes seriously, the perfect foils for minstrel show barbs. 
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The period of the development of minstrel shows in fact corresponded 


with the rise of the women's rights movement. In a sense they were both 
new and current forms of American popular culture for entertainment and 
edification. While the minstrel songs poke fun at the women, there is no 
sense in the material that the minstrels were opposed to the cause of 
women's rights; they probably even welcomed the idea of greater freedom 
for women. Abolition is an issue that minstrel shows viewed with more 
ambiguity. The minstrel shows presented the pleasures of the simple 
plantation life, and they viewed that as the proper place for the black 
population, but on the whole the presentation allowed for a more humane 
presentation of black people than existed in the general culture at the time. 
Temperance was of course a topic for minstrels to make fun of, and while 
they made fun of those advocating temperance, the minstrels also enjoyed 
ridiculing at drunks and the excesses of drinking. Minstrel show halls were 
not bars or saloons but as traveling entertainers they did in all likelihood go 
to those places after their performances for relaxation. The issues of the 
female lecturers could be amusing topics to minstrel show performers and 
audiences but the unconventionality also allowed for a great deal of 
sympathy and recognition that in a sense they were on the same side.11 


Not only were these women speaking out on controversial topics, 
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their own life styles broke conventions: they were not at home with their 
families, they were out on the road traveling just as the minstrel men were. 
Olive Logan was one of those speakers. She came from a theatrical family, 
but after a brief period on the stage she switched to the lecture circuit, 
speaking on both theatrical topics and woman's rights and suffrage. Many of 
these professional women were in fact unmarried women, independent and 
in some sense in control or in charge of their own lives, mistresses of their 
own fates. Logan was described by George C. D. Odell as “too homely to act" 
but a "clever speaker."! 2 

A woman was deceived, but at the same time she was willing to act 
the foolish part in order to have a man. This makes sense because the female 
speakers, often independent older unmarried woman, were viewed in the 
minstrel show context as "funny old gals," rather than as attractive 
desirable young women. By looking at who then picked up on performing the 
song additional reasons emerge for viewing these female speakers as the 
focus for burlesque. The spread in popularity of "Dixie" was connected with 
female impersonators, and then the imitation of a serious female singer. 

While there was an initial period of slowly expanding popularity, the song 
became popular as a song about old missus a "Funny Old Gal." 


The third notice of "Dixie" was in February of 1860. It hints that 
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“Dixie” was being used more, although no evidence exists of the song being 
popular. "On February 6th, Dixey's Land was shown, and a very long run began 
for Miss Issippi Fling--the hit of the season." This difficult and confusing 
reference comes from Odeil's theatre diaries as he seems io have been 
describing the Bryants' season. It is not clear whether he was referring to 
two separate plays or skits, Dixey's Land and Miss Issippi Fling, or whether 
they were linked in someway, so that it made sense for him to mention both 
in the same breath in the same sentence. Odell seems to be indicating that 
Dixey's Land was the title of a play that somehow may have been related to 
the song. | 3 

When the song first began to show signs of popularity it did not have 
strong Southern associations. One of the earliest comments about the song 
came from Abraham Lincoln on about March 19, 1860, when it was just 
becoming popular. He was in Chicago for a court case and went to see a 
minstrel performance. Albert Beveridge's book on Lincoln mentioned his 
attendance with his friend Henry Clay Whitney: "Negro minstrels were his 
especial delight. When trying the 'sand bar’ case in Chicago, in 1860, he went 
with Whitney to a performance of Rumsey and Newcomb's Minstrels and 
heard 'Dixie,’ then sung for the first time in that city. Lincoln, pleased with 


and applauding everything at the show, was enthusiastic over 'Dixie’ and 
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loudly called for a repetition of it. Thus began his fondness for the Southern 
song which we shall see him manifest in significant fashion at a dramatic 
and critical hour."'4 

Whitney himself said, " It was the most extravagant minstrel 
performance | ever saw. Lincoln was perfectly ‘taken’ with it; and clapped 
his great hands, demanding an encore, louder than anyone. | never saw him so 
enthusiastic."15 

Rumsey and Newcomb's Minstrels may have played some role in 
helping to spread the popularity of "Dixie," although at the time they were 
just another minstrel group borrowing a minstrel song. Their inclusion of 
“Dixie” in their act made sense in terms of the way the song was viewed. 
William W. Newcomb was known for his stump speeches. He may have also 
performed dressed as a female. One of his most popular speeches was called 
"Burlesque Lecture on Woman's Rights.” it is quite likely that he did that 
selection dressed in a grotesque caricature of a woman's rights lecturer. 16 

While there is no evidence whether the Philadelphia minstrel man E. 
Freeman Dixey ever performed ""Dixie," he was known for his outstanding 
performances as a female impersonator in wench roles; he was a "funny old 
gal" type. In Monarchs of Minstrelsy Edwin Le Roy Rice states "Mr. Dixey was 


one of minstrelsy's greatest bone players, and in his earlier days he excelled 
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in the delineation of wench characters." Dixey's early days began in the 
mid-1850s. In the 1870s Henry E. Dixey was known for his "Funny Old 
Gal," in imitation of William Ashcroft's successful specialty of the same 
name. It seems to have made sense for this character to have a name closely 
related to the title of the song. | 7 

In the twentieth century the popularity of songs is connected with the 
performer who made it popular. Daniel Decatur Emmett should be credited 
with the composition of "Dixie's Land," but he was not the one who 
popularized it. Emmett was a minstrel show performer, and presented the 
song in skits and the closing walk-around dance number, but he was not the 
one who brought it out of that context nor does he deserve credit for 
popularizing the song. Emmett was a singer and the banjo player in 
walk-around numbers, but he was not known as a dancer; and while he wrote 
and performed stump speeches, there is no indication that he ever performed 
as a female impersonator, although he did regularly perform in minstrel! 
troupes that had female impersonators. According to Robert Stevenson, 
Emmett's own troupes had them. "During the next 14 years [1844-1858] 
Emmett had to counter growing competition from other minstrel groups. He 
gave his troupe such names as ‘Operatic Brothers and Sisters’ to add 


respectability, and inserted ‘wench’ numbers in which male dancers 
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impersonated females to titilate jaded audiences." 18 

Two people played a major role in helping to spread the popularity of 
"Dixie" beyond the context of minstrel shows. The popular English comic 
actress Mrs. John Woods should be credited with playing a major role in the 
performance and popularity of "Dixie's Land” during the spring and summer 
of 1860. Credit for helping to make "Dixie" a Southern song probably should 
go to Herman Arnold, the bandmaster who selected "Dixie" for his 
performance for the Jefferson Davis inauguration as President of the 
Confederate States of America. 

Sometime during the spring of 1860, Mrs. John Wocd was in New 
Orleans performing. Exactly when she was performing is unknown since two 
separate engagements may have been linked. It is possible that she was 
there in the spring of 1860, and then again in April of 1861. At one of those 
times she appeared at the New Orleans Varieties Theatre in John 
Brougham's production of Pocohontas. According to Carl Wittke: "The 
manager, decided to add a drill and make the presentation more attractive to 
his audiences. Carlo Patti, a brother of the famous Adelina, was the leader 
of the orchestra, and after experimenting with several airs, he selected 
‘Dixie’ as the tune for the proposed drill. That night the female Zouaves 


marched on the stage, singing '! wish | was in Dixie.’ The melody captured 
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the audience, seven encores were demanded and soon the tune was being 
whistled in the streets of New Orleans as a musical sensation." This story 
has been repeated in less detail in other places, but the exact date is never 
given, and it is even possible that this specific performance occurred in 
1861 instead of 1860, although Mrs. John Wood did perform "Dixie's Land" in 
New Orleans in April or May of 1860. Wittke probably exaggerated and 
romanticized the story, and it may have been less of a captivating number 
than his appraisal.19 

The Mrs. John Wood performance probably occurred on April 9, 1860. 
It may have been an important performance for the popularity of the song in 
the South, although there is no indication of direct spread from beyond New 
Orleans at that time because of that performance. The New Orleans Daily 
Crescent, for April 10, 1860 apparently mentioned the performance of the 
song, but the story of its reception and popularity was not published until 
1892, in a memoir many years after the fact, and in the context of the 
burgeoning reawareness of the song at the later date. The New Orleans 
performance is questionable in many ways, but it has to be accepted as 
having occurred, and it received some attention because a sheet music 
version was published on about April 29, 1860. Even the exact date of that 


New Orleans performance has been very elusive, and the story did not 
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receive attention until the twentieth century.29 

Sometime in mid-1860, but at least by June, Mrs. John Wood regularly 
began to include "Dixie's Land" in her performances. An itinerary of her 
performances for 1859 through 1861 would be very helpful in establishing 
the spread of "Dixie" in the South. She has frequently been credited with 
popularizing it, but various conflicting dates have been given. Joseph 
Jefferson, the famous character actor who portrayed the Yankee Asa 
Trenchard in "Our American Cousin," produced the play "Our Japanese 
Embassy” at Laura Keene's theatre in New York beginning on June 4, 1860. 
The play starred a number of important actors and actresses of the day 
including Mrs. John Wood. George C. Odell in his Annals of the New York Stage 
has provided clues which bring the pieces together: "The Japanese skit 
was a success; Jenny Lind, which Mrs. Wood's art made so popular, was in 
the bills with it. In the course of those summer evenings Mrs. Wood was 
singing Dixie; one hears it said that her singing of the piece in the South 
established it firmly in that popularity which carried it through the Civil 
War as the battle-song of Secession." 21 

A Jenny Lind skit had been performed by other actresses, but 
sometime in 1860 Mrs. John Wood made it her own and she included "Dixie's 


Land" as one of the songs she sang in the skit. She continued to perform her 
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Jenny Lind skit for many years and it became identified with her. Jenny Lind 
was the "Swedish Nightingale" presented on tour by P. T. Barnum; while Lind 
was a Classical vocalist her appearances were immensely popular. The skit 
was a comic imitation of Lind, and by extension also all high brow 
performers.22 

Mrs. John Wood was an English actress, Matilda Charlotte Vining but 
known by her married name, who came to the United States in 1854 with her 
husband. She played low comedy roles, farces and burlesques and was 
extremely popular and began to outshine her husband who had initially been 
better known; because she had begun to establish her reputation under the 
name of Mrs. John Wood she did not change the name after her divorce. In 
January of 1859 she was managing a theatre in California, but by September 
of 1859 she was in New York and was part of the theatre company headed by 
Joseph Jefferson. The tours of that troupe need to be known. She managed 
Laura Keene's theatre from 1863 until 1866, when she returned to England. 
Not only do we have a northern minstrel man writing "Dixie's Land," but it 
was first popularized in New Orleans and in New York by an English 
actress.23 


Why was this English actress singing "Dixie's Land" as part of her 


performances? A playbill from 1844 indicated that Emmett had performed a 
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duet with a Mrs. Wood while he was in England; could this have been the 
same person? If she was the same woman, then it would not have been 
unusual for her to go see her old duet partner perform in the fall of 1859 
when she was in New York; and to then decide to include one of his songs in 
her act. It is possible that she was the same person, as she had been 
performing since at least 1841; as a comic actress known for broad roles it 
would have made sense for her to pick up selections from minstrel shows, 
even if she was not the same woman who had performed with Emmett in 
1844. The date of her marriage is not known, which would help to identify 
her as possibly the same Mrs. Wood.24 

Without further information it is difficult to determine how she 
performed "Dixie's Land," but some assumptions can be made. She was a 
comic actress doing Jenny Lind. Lind was the "Swedish Nightingale" and the 
ultimate high class soprano singer. Mrs. John Wood was probably incapable 
of reaching those same high notes, therefore she must have fractured the 
song. As a woman Mrs. Wood did not need to follow a set type of female 
impersonator but could instead combine both the balladist and funny old gal 
as a burlesque parody of the diva singing a lowly minstrel show song. Wood 
certainly would not have sung the song "straight," but instead probably 


played it for all the humor she could derive from the incongruity. In terms of 
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her costume she was probably dressed as a burlesque of a male blackface 
minstrel show female impersonator dressed as a balladist. This would have 
been a difficult part to perform well, but it is also the type of performance 
that Mrs. John Wood was known for and she probably was both hilarious and 
incredible in achieving an outstanding success. 

A reference to that June performance can be found in T. C. De Leon's 
Belles, Beaux and Brains of the 60s quoting Confederate General E. P. 
Alexander. Some of Alexander's recollections may be inaccurate but the 
essence of his comments are correct and it does show the rapid spread of 
the song: "Hall told me about the play, before taking me to hear it; and said 
that when the Japanese song was called for they ‘play that old thing, ‘Dixie! 
with an accent on the ‘old!’ So | went and heard 'Dixie,' for the first time 
that night; but | believe it was already in print, in a sort of circus song- 
book, that | had had as a boy, before | left Washington in 1853, to go to West 
Point. However that may be, this one thing is certain: 'Dixie' was born from 
that play of ‘The Japanese Ambassador.’ This was in the June or July of 
1860, before the election of Lincoln in that November; and all the newsboys 
of New York were whistling it within a week. On August 9th, 1860, | sailed 
for Colon; and, when we arrived ten days later, 'Dixie’ was there ahead of us 


and we found it had preceded us to San Francisco, Portland and even to 
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Washington Territory. 25 

The above passage gives a sense of how "Dixie's Land" was rapidly 
spreading. One further point should be made about the Japanese connection 
for "Dixie." Apparently when Admiral Perry's ships first arrived in Japan in 
1854 the crew performed minstrel songs for the Japanese people. The first 
Japanese Ambassador had arrived in the United States in early 1860, which 
explains the popularity for plays with a Japanese theme. General Alexander 
was mistaken about the earlier existence of "Dixie,"although the tune may 
have seemed familiar if he had encountered one of Emmett's earlier pieces 
from a minstrel show or circus songbook. Alexander is correct in 
remembering the play “Our Japanese Embassy" as an important link in the 
spread of "Dixie."26 

"Dixie’s Land" was heard long before it made an impact in print, and 
the story of the publication is a difficult trail to follow. According 
to James J. Fuld, "Dixie's words were probably first published Sept. 23, 
1859, in Bryant's Power of Music (New York, N.Y.) at p. 36 under the title 
Dixie's Land; YU, BpL and George Bird Evans, Bruceton Farms, West Virginia. 
The first line is traditional and reads ‘I wish | was in de land of cotton.’ The 
words of many songs were included in the Bryant's Minstrels’ programs 


mentioned above, but the words of Dixie were not so printed until the 
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program for the first week commencing Aug. 27,1860." The September 1859 
Bryant version is extremely scarce and only gave a small portion of the 
lyrics. "Dixie" did not get regularly included in Bryant's programs until after 
it had increased in popularity from other entertainers in other contexts. 
The George Bird Evans that Fuld referred to was a descendent of Emmett's 
second wife who had a handwritten copy of “Dixie.” That copy was probably 
Emmett's orginial or one of his very earliest. Fuld has concluded that it 
was, which is likely true based on the similarity of his handwriting and 
format to other late 1850s manuscripts. In the late nineteenth century it 
was accepted as the original when it was reprinted by various Confederate 
Veteran related organizations and by the Ohio historian Charles Galbreath 
who had interviewed Emmett. The main difference between this manuscript 
version and the first sheet music edition printed by Firth, & Pond is in the 
second line. The sheet music version changed the line from " 'Cimmon seed 
and sandy bottom," to "Old Time dar am not forgotten." Some versions change 
‘cimmon to cinnamon, but presumably the word was for persimmon, a fruit 
with very prominent seeds that litter the ground where the trees are found. 
According to Fuld's examination of the Bryant programs, "Only commencing 
Oct 29, 1860 was Dixie included by the Bryant's Minstrels in each 


performance, and as the final number." 27 
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The first sheet music publication of "Dixie" occurred on about April 
29, 1860, with a second printing on about May 5, 1860 both were in 
New Orleans and secie published by P. P. Werlein of New Orleans. The third 
printing was mentioned in the Daily Picayune on May 13, 1860. There is a 
great deal of variation in the credits in these different versions. The first 
edition is credited to Mr. W{alter] H. Peters for the lyrics and J. C. Viereck 
for the music. The second edition indicates the song was sung by Mrs. John 
Wood, with words credited to J. Newcomb; this may in fact have been an 
error in the first initial, and the reference is probably to Billy Newcomb the 
minstrel performer from Rumsey and Newcomb minstrels who had been 
using the song since at least March. Harry Dichter and Elliot Shapiro 
confirm this by their statement "The story is that Emmett sent the words 
and music down to New Orleans to Billy Newcomb, the minstrel, and 
somehow or other a copy of the manuscript fell into the hands of Werlein, 
who published it believing it was no-one's property.” To a certain degree 
this may be a correct assumption, that the song reached Werlein via 
Newcomb's performance. However, it is questionable to assume that Emmett 
had sent Newcomb a manuscript since the Werlein edition is not totally 
consistent with Emmett's own work, and it would have been unlikely to have 


moved from a manuscript to such a garbled version. It is not known at this 
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time who W. H. Peters was but the dates are still significant. The third 
edition reverts back to Peters-Viereck for the words and music. There has 
even been confusion over the years in connection with the first and third 
Werlein editions and whether they were indeed separate. No information has 
been found on either of these men. Viereck was likely a local New Orleans 
piano teacher and music arranger. He could have been the one who 
transcribed the music from aural to written form. In 1917 William Beer, 
Librarian of Howard Memorial Library of New Orleans wrote: "This man 
VIERECK is one of the dark horses connected with the authorship of DIXIE 
since there is a copy with his name printed on it as author."28 

The lyrics credited to W.H. Peters are not the same as Emmett's nor 
was it precisely the same tune, but it clearly was a derivation of Emmett's, 
or a bastardization, as if someone had picked it up aurally and then tried to 
approximate the song and give it new verses. This song concentrated on the 
sense of place that was present in Emmett's version, but not emphasized, 
and on having a merry time. The lyrics were again as apolitical as Emmett's. 
| Wish | was in Dixie W. H. Peters 
Come along, boys, come out in the fields, 
The moon is bright and shines right cherily, 
ho, boys, for 


the days of yore; 
Bring along the girls and we'll have a merry time, 
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Never mind the dew, but come along merrily, 
ho, boys for 
the days of yore. 
| wish | was in Dixie, 
Yo ho, yo ho, 
There is no land like Dixie 
All the wide world over. 
The fand , the land. 
The happy tand of Dixie, 
The land, the land, 
The happy land of Dixie.29 
Emmett himself did not send the song to a publisher until June 21, 
1860, after it had begun to show some popularity from "Our Japanese 
Embassy." Hans Nathan seems to have missed the basic point that Emmett 
had not needed to copyright the song until that time since it had not really 
been popular until mid-1860: "Emmett was devoid of any business instinct. 
Instead of publishing and immediately copyrighting 'Dixie,' which was on 
everyone's lips, he waited more than a year before giving it to Firth, Pond & 
Co. They deposited it with the District Court of New York on June 21, 
1960,"90 
While a version of "Dixie” was available in sheet music form in New 
Orleans in May and June, that probably was not the spark that prompted 


Emmett to seek a publisher. He may not have even known about those 


publication dates until after he attempted to publish it himself with Firth, 
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Pond & Co. The popularity of "Dixie's Land" in the New York performances of 
“Our Japanese Embassy" probably was the incentive for Emmett to seek a 
publisher. 

Emmett presumably took "! Wish | Was in Dixie's Land" to Firitn, Pond 
& Co. sometime in June of 1860, and they entered it for copyright on June 
21, 1860 in New York. As Nathan pointed out this was not the only 
publication of "Dixie" in sheet music form. Numerous small publishers also 
printed copies of the song. "Other publishers, considering the tune public 
property, were hard at their heels. For example, on June 26, John Church, ur., 
in Cincinnati ‘filed’ a piano arrangement of the song, but acknowledged ina 
later edition, no doubt under pressure, the permission of the original 
publishers. A number of other editions of the song or variants of it 
apparently got away with mentioning neither the composer nor its original 
publishers and even with substituting other names for Emmett's.” This was 
presumably a common practice in the nineteenth century when it was 
difficult to track down all of those who violated copyright laws, even 
though Firth, Pond & Co. was one of the largest publishing houses. "Away 
Down South in Dixie's Land" was published by D. P. Faulds of Louisville, 
Kentucky in 1860, and deposited for copyright on July 21, 1860 in Kentucky. 


This version said "Song and Chorus by ‘Jerry Blossom.' Music by ‘Dixie Jr.' " 
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This particular early parody was claimed by Memphian Thomas J. Firth to 
have been by Will S. Hays, although no one else has substantiated that. In the 
early twentieth century, for nearly thirty years, Firth would publish several 
editions of his booklet "Origin of Dixie," rejecting Emmett's claim of 
authorship, but his positions have been universally rejected by scholars. 
Werlein seems to have been the only publisher that tried to challenge the 
copyright holder, and their basis for challenge was prior publication date. 
As Nathan stated: "The conflict was brought out into the open at a public 
hearing in New York, apparently at a convention of music dealers." Emmett in 
a 1872 statement only referred to a dispute having occurred, but in "Negro 
Minstrelsy's Origin" White stated, "Mr. Pond brought the matter before a 
music publishers’ convention and settled the question of authorship." 
Werlein accepted the verdict, and in later editions he included Emmett's 
name as well as Firth, Pond & Co. When this occurred is unknown. but it was 
presumably sometime before February of 1861 31 

Emmett claimed he received $500 for the copyright on "I Wish | Was 
in Dixies Land" or "Dixie's Land" a figure presumably based on the $300 he 
received from the publisher Firth, Pond & Co. in a contract dated Feb. 11, 
1861, and apparently an additional $200 he had received earlier. That 


amount can be compared to the royalties that Stephen Foster received for 
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his songs. Only 8 of Foster's earned more than $500, the top two being "Old 
Folks" $1647.46, and "My Old Kentucky Home" $1372.06; only 17 earned more 
than $100 in royalties, and over half of his published songs earned less than 
$100 during his lifetime. A royalty payment of $500 was probably a very 
good amount. The song "Dixie's Land" probably did not have high sheet music 
Sales, since it was not really a song for groups singing around a piano with 
set lyrics. "Dixie's Land" was easy enough to play and it did not need sheet 
music; in addition the lyrics quickly changed. Song royalties represent a 
major aspect of musical property income in the twentieth century, but that 
is because it is coupled with performance payment. In the nineteenth 
century royalties were just on sheet music sales, so a total of $500 would 
have been a very good level for a popular song that did not need sheet 
music.22 

Broadside versions of "Dixie" also exist, but no dates can clearly be 
established for any of those, and even the one that is frequently accepted as 
the first edition is questionable. The early undated broadside by Hopkins, 
Printer, 823 Tchouitoula Street, New Orleans, could have been issued 
shortly after the April performances in New Orleans, but no originals have 
been found. Hopkins reprinted the song in two versions in 1861 in Hopkins’ 


New Orleans 5 Cent Song-Book (one is dated April 12, 1861), and the same 
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type was used on the broadside and in the songbooks, leading to the 
conclusion that the broadside may have been from 1861 rather than the 
spring of1860. This casts doubt on the possibility of this broadside having 
been the true "first" edition. The Howard Memorial Library in New Orieans 
issued a limited edition facsimile that they described as "The First Edition 
of 'Dixie.' " On the bottom of that facsimile a descriptive paragraph states: 
“Early in the war a performance was given in New Orleans, and every part 
had been successfully taken excepting that of a war song for the large 
chorus. Many songs were tried but 'Dixie’ was adopted. It soon spread to the 
streets and the battlefield, and became the great song of the Southern 
soldier.” If this broadside was from “early in the war" then of course it 
would have been 1861 and after the earlier Werlein and also Firth 
editions.99 

A few other broadside versions also exist but they are again undated. 
Two were published by H. DeMarsan of New York, but as James Fuld suggests 
they could have been issued anytime between May 1859 and May 1861. Those 
two DeMarsan versions have different first lines, one beginning "Away down 
south,” and the other "I wish | was in the land of cotton.” So that already 
before 1861 there was confusion as to which was the correct beginning, 


although both of those verses were part of Emmett's original lyrics.34 
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As General Alexander noted, by the summer of 1860 "Dixie" was 
increasing in popularity, and that summer it was the hot new song of the 
season. Even today the popular songs of the summertime tend to be light in 
tone, boisterous, very melodic, and easy for people to sing; certainly that is 
an apt description for "Dixie's Land” as it was being sung and whistled at 
that point in time.39 

Since "Dixie" had become a popular song and everyone knew the tune, 
it made sense for it to be used in the political campaigns of 1860. In the 
mid-nineteenth century political events were frequently rallies with bands 
and parades. A song with a march beat was a good choice for exciting the 
crowd. The assumption would have to be made that it was played as a lively 
air, rather than the slower dirge versions that seem to have become popular 
many years later.36 

Since the song "Dixie" was so popular it was used as the basis for at 
least two Presidential campaign songs; it does not seem to have been used 
by Stephen Douglas the Democrat, or by John C. Breckenridge the Southern 
Democrat. It was, however, used by both Abraham Lincoln, the Republican 
candidate, and by John Bell of the Constitutional Union Party. These two 
political versions seem to have been among the earliest songs to have used 


the tune of "Dixie" with completely new lyrics. 37 
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Lincoin wanted to use "Dixie" as a campaign song in the election of 
1860, although it is not known for certain how extensively it was used. 
Wittke said: "There is some evidence to show that it was used in 1860 by 
the Republican party as a campaign song, but with different words to fit 
the needs of Lincoln's campaign for the presidency." it was a very popular 


song by late 1860, and so it would have been an appropriate choice to add 


new lyrics to "Dixie" for use in the campaign.°8 


Lyrics from Hutchinson's Republican Songster 


At Chicago they selected 
Lincoin who wiil be elected. 
Abraham, Abraham, 
Abraham, Abraham. 


As honest Abe the people know him 
And all his actions go to show him 
A true man, a true man, 
A true man, a true man. 


Because the people do demand 
A hero, a hero, 
As leaders of their Spartan band, 
They'll take him from his “praire-land," 
Away, away, 
Across the line of Dixon. 39 


The Lincoln song used the "Dixie" tune and form of repetition but had 
little relationship in terms of lyrics. The final two lines: "They'tl take him 


from his Praire-land, away, away, across the line of Dixon" is the only part 
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which can be linked lyrically to "Dixie", it is also one of the very few early 
links between the Mason-Dixon line and "Dixie." 

The tune of "Dixie" was also used by the Constitutional Union Party as 
a Campaign song for Bell and Everett. In this particular version the song is 
used for unification of the country. The theme is the immediate need to rally 
around the Constitution. 
We'll put down the power of dissolution, 
By rallying ‘round our Constitution, 
Right away, right away, right away. 
In doing so, tis our intent 
To make John Bell our President, 
Right away, right away, right away. 
That's the way we'll fix ‘em, 
Oh, oh; Oh oh. 
With our little band we'll take our stand, 
And guard our homes and freedom's land. 
Oh yes! Oh yes! 
That's the way we'll fix 'em. 
Of platforms let ‘em make a fuss, 
But our Constitution's enough for us, 
For Bell and Everett, let's give three cheers, 
And the Union's safe for the next four years.40 
The Constitutional Union Party song, "We are bound to fix 'em," is 
more directly linked to "Dixie" than was the Lincoln version. This new party 


was a desperate attempt to hold the nation together and to reunify 


contrasting elements. That political sentiment comes through very strongly 
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in their song. “With our little band we'll take our stand, And guard our 
homes and freedom's land," shows they knew the effort would be weakly 
received. 

"Dixie" was not used by the Southern Democrats quite simply becausé 
at that point in time it was not yet a rallying symbol for the South. It was 
not even viewed as a Southern or Democratic song. Lincoln won the 
Presidential election in November of 1860, setting in motion the events that 
would help to turn “Dixie” into a Southern song. 

By December of 1860 the song was widely popular. Nathan mentioned 
that at the end of 1860 it was performed in London by the Buckley 
Serenader's. In her diary entry for December 31,1950 Mrs. Sam Cowell, 
who accompanied her actor husband to America, made the following 
comment: "Now the open air concert is commencing, as the Theatres and 
Concert Halls give up their guests. The ‘irrepressible Dixie’ predominates, 
but sentimental ditties are in high favor, always accompanied by a rattling 
chorus, and concluding Hi, hi, hii——The streets thin, the wayfarers come 
singly now, and their songs are rather uncertain as to time and words." 

Early in 1861 the New York Clipper claimed "Dixie" had been “sung, 
whistled, and played in every quarter of the globe."41 


By the end of 1860 the version of "Dixie" that was being sung was 
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considerably shorter than Emmett's original song about Old Missus and Will 
de Weaber, it was no longer a comic minstrel show song about two 
grotesque lovers. Instead of being a walk around it was becoming a parade 
piece and maybe even a march, and it was also a song to whistle or hum. 

| wish | was in de land ob cotton 

Old times dar are nar forgotten 
Look away! look away! look away! Dixie Land 
In Dixie Land, where | was born in, 
Early on one frosty morn-in. 
Look away! look away! look away! Dixie Land. 
Den | wish | was in Dixie, 
Hoo-ray! Hoo-ray! 

In Dixie Land we'll take our stand, 
To lib an die in Dixie, 

Away, away, away down South in Dixie 
Away, away, away down South in Dixie. 

This shortened version was the basic form that was used and 
modified, and even it varied in the order of the verses. The variations tended 
to be on this version with few references to the longer song or to the Old 
Missus and Will de Weaber story. While Dan Emmett started "Dixie," by the 
end of 1860 it had gotten beyond him and he played little further part in the 
"Dixie" story of popularity until the late nineteen century, when he was 
rediscovered as the composer. 


In the fall and winter of 1860 "Dixie" was not identified with any one 


group, it could be heard all over the country. The song was not yet used as a 
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point of rivalry or differences. Although only a few months later it began to 
have that kind of an impact as different positions used it to taunt each 


other. 
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The Civil War 


Political Uses of Dixie 


As 1860 ended and 1861 began "Dixie" left the minstrel stage behind, 
but not the sentiments of the minstrel shows. The air shifted, and the tone 
of the music changed, the humorous story of Old Missus and Will de Weaber 
was forgotten, but the rebellion against conventions emerged even stronger 
than it had been in the "“befo' de war" days. This was an innocent way to 
express defiance. "Dixie" was used as a taunt, a way to tease the country's 
sentiments. The liveliness continued, but now it expressed arrogance and 
boasting under the guise of a simple song. 

The blackface forum had provided a safe way to deal with difficult 
subjects. Alexander Saxton in his article, "Blackface Minstrelsy and 
Jacksonian Ideology," contended that the minstrel shows dealt with topics 
in a manner which was appropriate and fitting for the times. He has linked 
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minstrel shows to the rise of Jacksonian democracy: "Taken as a whole, the 
genre provided a kind of underground theater where the blackface 
‘convention’ rendered permissible topics which would have been taboo on the 
legitimate stage or in the press. Spontaneity and ad-libbing favored a 
flexible approach for different audiences and regions, changing moods and 
times." "This combination of adaptiveness and liberty of subject matter," 
Saxton says, "explains in part the popularity and staying power of 
minstrelsy as mass entertainment. It was linked from its earliest 
beginnings to Jacksonian democracy. The rise of the first mass party in 
America and the dominance of the minstrel show and mass entertainment 
appear to have been interrelated and mutually reinforcing sequences.”! 

Saxton also offered strong evidence for linking minstrel show 
performers with the Democratic party. The political stance taken in 
minstrel shows was very close to the position taken by the Democratic 
party; many of the minstrel performers were indeed Democrats and linked to 
leaders of the Northern wing of the Democratic party. Emmett was a 
Copperhead Union Democrat and composed campaign songs for General 
McClellan in 1864. While no topic escaped minstrel humor, abolitionists and 
temperance supporters got more than their fair share of pointed barbs. 


Minstrel shows strongly favored territorial expansion, generally favored the 
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Mexican War, were open to immigration, and assumed that slaves belonged 
on the plantations of the South. Minstrel shows accepted and promoted the 
myth of the plantation, and longing for the rural life. Minstrel snows praised 
the city, but they also recognized the inherent tensions and adjustments 
required by urban life. It was easy for people to laugh at the ludicrous slave 
out of his element facing the problems which the audience encountered in 
their own lives. Once serious topics were taken over by minstrels the 
topics were transformed and made less threatening. Entertainment was a 
way of diffusing the controversies in society by making them ludicrous and 
comic even as their parodies of female lecturers made those women less 
threatening. Uncle Tom's Cabin was quickly parodied, and it was in minstrel 
shows, and then in the comic plays, that the Uncle Tom figure took on the 
characteristics which are now associated with the term.2 

By 1860 the South was looking for its own identity, something with 
widespread appeal to increase the region's sense of unity. Early in the 
nineteenth century a process had been going on in the search for the 
American Character. People were trying to determine what made America 
and Americans unique. Travel literature by foreigners such as Alexis de 
Tocqueville had been read with interest to see what people thought of 


Americans. The effort was not only to discover but also to create the 
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American Character. Constance Rourke in her book, American Humor: A 
Study in National Character, discussed three main types of themes in 
American comic humor: the Yankee, the Frontiersman, and the Negro 
Minstrel. All of those themes were developed as stock characters in the 
first half of the nineteenth century. The South had begun to develop its 
regional literature with writers of the "Old Southwest" such as Augustus 
Baldwin Longstreet, Davy Crockett, Johnson J. Hooper, Thomas Bangs Thorpe, 
William Tappan Thompson, Joseph G. Baldwin and George Washington Harris. 
Their stories were full of chicanery, zest energy and exaggeration, based on 
the frontier backwoodsman masculine hunting ideal of encountering wild 
nature and "whuppin' that b'ar."9 

The South, however, did not have its own unique widespread symbol. 
The plantation Cavalier represented only a tiny portion of the population, 
and the backwoodsman was humorous but limited in terms of identity. 
Southerners could recognize the limitations of the minstrel show format, 
which was far more popular in the North than in the South. As an area with 
a large slave population they probably had difficultly seeing the humor of 
the "negro minstrel"; they did not think of slaves as funny. A serious 
question that has largely been ignored is when did Southerners start to 


write humorous stories about "darkies” on the old plantation? This topic 
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seems to have become more common in the late nineteenth century, 
romanticizing or fantasizing back on a mythic past. Mammy was certainly a 
creation of an even later period, and served the needs of the very early 
twentieth century. While John Pendleton Kennedy was writing plantation 
novels before the war, most of the examples of the genre were written after 
the War. The humorists and local color writers, such as George Washington 
Cable, Joel Chandler Harris, Sherwood Boniier, Thomas Nelson Page, all 
wrote after the war, when the black population could now be viewed with 
humor in literature instead of as a threat. Or maybe viewing them with 
humor was a way to prevent the large former slave population from being a 
threat. Even Missourian Samuel Clemens largely wrote after the war.4 

The song "Dixie" included elements for widespread Southern appeai. 
The phrases used in it hark back to the mythical past of the "Old South,” 
before it was even old or past, "old times dar are not forgotten." This could 
provide a link to a mythic past where peace and harmony had ruled, whether 
on the plantation or in the country. Certainly the New South understood that 
appeal many years later when it created the myth of the "Old South" to 
justify the "New South."? 

The original lyrics of the song included stanzas which had comic 


appeal in the setting of minstrel shows but they lost their interest to later 
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generations. Many additions and adaptations were added to "Dixie" even very 
soon after it came out. Whole new sets of lyrics have been repeatedly added 
to it. Musically "Dixie" is a very catchy tune, it is instantly recognizable, 
and can be sung or performed at several different paces or tempos. John 
Tasker Howard has called "Dixie" uniquely American: "Yet, in spite of its 
Southern associations, Dixie has come to be something more than a song of 
just one section of our country. There is something indefinably American 
about the tune; a jauntiness, an impertinence, a carefree spirit that seems 
to be one of our characteristics as a people. In some ways Dixie is one of the 
few pieces of music that can be said to be American; it represents a state 
of mind common to all parts of the nation."© 

Howard's appraisal of the song is an accurate reflection of how it 
began to be used on the verge of the Civil War. "Dixie" was sung with 
inpertinence, and with a jaunty carefree spirit. The song did have a common 
appeal, a song that could cross the lines of social class, political party, and 
race. The common people could adopt it with glee as could even many 
self-conscious intellectuals and leaders. The very simplicity of the song 
gave it the power to convey a message of arrogance and rebellion against 
convention. 


Sometime early in 1861 Stephen Douglas, the losing national 


Democratic Presidential candidate, went to see many of the Southern 
political leaders; it was his last attempt to hold together the nation. In 
many ways it was the dying effort of a man who would soon be dead. He 
showed his stature as an American statesman, as he tried to forge a 
reconciliation. He put aside politics and tried to appeal to his friends in the 
South to stay in the Union and hold the country together. A short article in 
1959 by Paul Flowers is the only source for a little known but revealing 
story. Flowers’ information came from Thomas L. Blake, president of the 
All-South Centennial Congress at Montgomery, Alabama. In 1959, the 
centennial celebrations were about to begin and all the old stories were 
brought out, so that each area could recognize its own contributions. This 
Story is very indicative of the fervor in the air. "When Stephen A. Douglas, 
a candidate for the presidency in opposition to Abraham Lincoln, visited 
Montgomery in 1861, Miss Maggie Mitchell, a well-known professional 
Singer at the time, was playing at the theater in a stock company. Dressed 
as a Goddess of Liberty with an improvised flag of red and white flannel, 
She sang ‘Dixie’ at the Douglas meeting. Enthusiasm was cyclonic in 


intensity. It swept the audience off its feet." The images of patriotism 
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were emerging in new ways. Columbia, the symbolic American Goddess, was 


undergoing a transformation. She still represented Liberty but now it was 
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for the forces of secession rather than for the United States. This was a 
new vision of Columbia coupled with a new song. It was exciting and it was 
rebellious. The old American political iconography allegorically shifted to 
embody division rather than unity. As Southerners enthusiastically greeted 
the song they were calling for freedom and rebellion, and conveying that 
message to Douglas, and by implication to all northerners who doubted the 
South's resolve.’ 

The important date that sealed the fate of “Dixie” as the Southern 
song was February 18, 1861, the inauguration of Jefferson Davis as 
President of the Confederate States of America. Mr. Herman C. Arnold was an 
orchestra leader at the New Montgomery Theatre. In his 1907 s00k De Leon 
quoted Arnold: "Hearing Dan Emmett sing Dixie, | admired it very much and 
wrote the score for band and orchestra and | played it for the raising of the 
first three Confederate flags which were raised at the capital at 
Montgomery and also at the inauguration of Jefferson Davis. It made such a 
sensation that it became the war tune of the South."® 

According to Roger Long, there was criticism of the celebration for 
the inauguration, some feeling that it was too fancy. But "Dixie" made it 
more accessible to the people: "One thing about the day, however, was an 


enormous success. When Arnold's band played ‘Dixie Land' the day 
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brightened. Marching soldiers from the 1st Alabama, escorts for the 
parade up the hill to the Capitol, picked up the beat and smiled. Thousands 
went home that day whistling the new song ‘Dixie.’ From that day forward it 
was the song of secession."2 

Herman F. Arnold's role in popularizing "Dixie" would be widely 
recognized in the Confederate Veteran era beginning in the late 1890s; his 
story would continue to be told until the early 1930s. A memorial was 
dedicated to him in 1929 by the Asheville, North Carolina chapter of the 
United Daughters of the Confederacy, at Fletcher, North Carolina near the 
Arnold vacation home. Arnold was a Prussian who came to American in 1854 
with his brother's German orchestra, and then formed his own band. Arnold 
lived in Memphis and went to Montgomery, Alabama where he met and 
married his wife in 1857. Arnold claimed that sometime in 1859 Emmett 
was in Alabama and while they were both performing in Montgomery, he 
heard Emmett's tune and was impressed. 

When we heard a melody we wrote it down. | heard Mr. Emmett 

play Dixie as a walkaround on the violin imitating a plantation 

negro. After the performance | went back on the stage and 

introduced myself to him, and asked him for the music, he 

informed me that there was no music that he played only by ear, | 

asked if he would play it for me so | could set it to music having 

no music paper at hand | wrote it on the wall in my music room 


where he was dressing, next day | copied it and made a score for 
my Band. He said that the [sic] played it the first time in New 
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Orleans then in Mobile, Alabama in neither place was it noticed 
until he came to Montgomery and surprised and pleased when | 
asked him for the music and said it was an old German hymn and 
he turned it into a negro walkaround, but he could not write it for 
a Band or string Orchestra he composed the words. | advised him 
on his return to New York to go to a good musician and have it 
written for a song and Piano accompaniment and send me 50 
copies which he did sev. months after he left Montgomery. | 
immisaiately circulated them among my friends. Before | received 
the copys my Band could play Dixie and played for serenades and 
Public gathrings and for public speaking. |! arranged for string 
Orchestra and Magie Mitchell who was a famous star actress at 
that time and sang it on the stage and | played for all the 
speakers who made speeches on behalf of the south, when 
Jefferson Davis was elected President on Feb. 18th, 1861 at his 
Inauguration and the first Confederate Flag raised to which | 
played Dixie it was adopted by the Senate of the south as the war 
tune of the south. . . .The pretty girl they speak of is Mrs. Arnold 
my wife who | married in Montgomery , Ala. She told me to play 
Dixie and that made Dixie famous for ever so you can see that | 
made Dixie famous by playing it before the war, by playing it on 
all occasions after the war. Mr. Emmett and | became warm 
friends until his death. 19 


There are a number of difficulties with this passage, but it also 
substantiates many other claims. Emmett did not just play by ear; he was 
quite competent to write and arrange music, as his own papers demonstrate, 
but he may have been hesitant to mention his abilities to a professional 
band director such as Arnold. The problem lies with when Emmett was in 
Alabama; the only clear evidence from this time period would have been the 
fall of 1858, when he was known to have been in Selma. That would have 


been before the standard composition date, although Emmett could have had 
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an early version at that point in time, particularly if he had put together an 
early version when he was in St. Paul visiting his brother and parents before 
he went to Selma. Emmett did mention to Al Fields that Arnold had 
popularized the song in the South. Arnold also mentioned Maggie Mitchell 
the actress who performed "Dixie" in front of Stephen Douglas. Exactly when 
the theatre was built in Montgomery is also questionable; various dates, 
usually 1860, have been given but that would have been after 1858. There 
are probably some problems here with Arnold's memory, but these statement 
sare basically accurate. The Herman F. Arnold story became important in the 
Confederate Veteran era when there was a need to find Southern connections 
for "Dixie" and early evidence of Southern recognition for the song. Arnold 
provided that link, but it is still unclear as to what actually occurred and 
when. !1 

One of the first activities of the new Confederate government was to 
settle on a flag for the country, and at the same time there was discussion 
of an appropriate national anthem. "Dixie" was suggested although there 
were some who did not favor it, feeling it was too undignified. Some wanted 
a song similar to one of the old songs of the nation. The corespondent from 
the New Orleans Times-Picyune found that the discussion aroused patriotic 


feelings for him of the country he used to be a part of: "I felt for awhile like 
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some people used to feel at a 4th of July celebration, after the champagne 
had freely circulated. The fact is, all the old dormant Hail Columbia, Yankee 
Doodle and Star Spangled Bannerisms, which had become torpid in me, were 
warmed into momentary vitality. | began to repudiate the marseillaise, 

Dixey, and all the other modern national airs." Changing loyalties is a painful 
and confusing process; many were uncertain and longed for the comforts of 
the familiar and known, not something foreign or different. There is no 
evidence for "Dixie" having been officially adopted as a national song, but 
that clearly occurred on the popular level. 12 

Probably soon after the inauguration of Jefferson Davis the song's 
popularity in the South increased even more, and the term began to be 
generally applied to the South as a description of the region. After that the 
song began to be used also as a taunt to the North. As Lincoln went to 
Washington for his March inauguration he heard it on the way "An hour and 
more the train waited for a connecting train from the west. Pinkerton said 
he found Lincoln awake and sat chatting with him while the train crew 
outside caused the delay. A drunken traveler on the train platform sang 
‘Dixie,’ over and over again hcw he would live and die and die in dear old 
Dixie. Lincoln murmered sleepily, according to Pinkerton, 'No doubt there 


will be a great time in Dixie by and by.' “13 
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After Lincoln arrived in Washington, he was greeted with the sounds 
of "Dixie" in the air. "Dixie" was not only a song upholding the South and the 
old plantations, but also, since it came from the heavily Democratic 
minstrel show context, a Democratic party song, even though the Democrats 
had not used it in the campaign. Gideon Welles "thought that the atmosphere 
‘thick with treason’ during the early days of this spring of 1861; if it wasn't 
treason it was at least defiance that moved Southern belles to open the 
windows and sing ‘Dixie’ or ‘Maryland, My Maryland,’ when Mrs. Lincoin's 
Carriage approached.”! 4 

"Dixie" was probably played as a nice way of making the new 
administration recognize that it was not universally popular. "Dixie" was 
thus beginning to be used for political purposes, to taunt the other side. It 
- established a pattern that would be used many times during the war: the 
song was played when it was the best way to express a sentiment that could 
not be stated in other ways, whether because of politeness or simply 
because of lacking other ways to express it,19 

While the term "dixie" had not appeared in travel literature before the 
song, after the War began it was used widely by people from both sides in 
the conflict. In E. Merton Coulter's Travels in the Confederate States 


"dixie" was used in the titles of at least nine books published during or 
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immediately after the war. Some of those were accounts by Union soldiers 
who had been in Southern prisons and escaped. Many of them were written 
as political statements in criticism of conditions in the South. A diary entry 
from October 2, 1861 used the word casually to describe the South, ina 
discussion with Mrs. Robert E. Lee: "She is very cheerful, and showed me the 
other day a picture of ‘Arlington,’ in a number of Harper's Magazine, which 
had mistaken its way and strayed to Dixie."16 

From Davis’ inauguration on "Dixie" became a Southern rallying song. 
New lyrics were needed which were more forceful and matched the strident 
sentiment of the Confederacy. Sometime after the inauguration, General 
Albert Pike wrote new ‘yzics for the tune, which were more dignified and 
seemed more appropriate as a national anthem. His lyrics are far more 
political and militaristic than Emmett's. The chorus illustrates the 
dramatic change. Instead of a longing for the homeland, the image changed. 
"Away, Away, Away down South in Dixie" became "To arms, to arms, and 
conquer peace for Dixie". Next to Emmett's, Pike's version was the most 
popular, and it continued to be sung. While it is very dignified and uplifting 
it misses the important characteristic of Dixie. The humor is gone; it is not 


a comic song. 
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The War Song of Dixie 
Words by Albert Pike, Music by J. C. Viereck 


Southron, hear your Country call you, 
Up! less worse than death be-fall you! 
To arms! to arms! to arms! in Dixie! 


Lo ail the beacon fires are lighted, 
Let all hearts be now united! 
To arms! to arms! to arms! in Dixie! 


Chorus: Advance the flag of Dixie! 
Hur-rah! Hur-rah! 

For Dixie's Land we'll take our stand, 
And live and die for Dixie! 


To arms! to arms! and conquer peace for Dixie! 
To arms to arms! and conquer peace for Dixie! 


Hear the Northern thunder's mutter! 
Northern flag in the South wind flutter! 
Send them back your fierce de-fiance? 
Stamp up-on the ac-curs'd alliance! 


Fear no danger! shun no labor! 

Lift up your rifle, pike and saber! 
Shoulder pressing close to shoulder, 
Let the odds make each heart bolder! 


How the South's great heart rejoices, 
At your cannon's ringing voices; 

For faith betrayed and pledges broken, 
Wrongs inflicted, insults spoken; 


Strong as lions, swift as eagles, 

Back to their kennels hunt the beagles! 
Cut the unequa! bonds asunder! 

Let them each other plunder! 
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Swear upon your country's alter, 

Never to submit or falter; 

‘Till the spoilers are defeated, 

‘Till the Lord's work is completed. 

If the loved ones weep in sadness 

Victory soon shal! bring them gladness, 

Exultant pride soon banish sorrow; 

Smiles chase tears away tomorrow. 

Halt not, 'till our Federation, 

Secures among the Earth's powers it station! 

Then at peace, and crowned with glory, 

Hear your children tell the story!! ¢ 

Pike's new lyrics for the tune were perhaps more dignified and 
appropriate as a national anthem. But the lyrics were too formal, and the 
lasting appeal of Pike's version was limited to a small segment of the upper 
levels of society. There were a few efforts to improve on Pike's song, but 
they retained the same characteristics and flaws, notable among those was 
“Dixie War Song," by H.S. Stanton, which retained the "to arms" idea. Later 
the Pike version was restricted to die-hard Confederates, and even the 
common people preferred some variation on Emmett's lyrics, and ignored 
Pike's more dignified words and militaristic sentiments. Pike's version had 
the flaw of being difficult to sing the words with the music. Viereck was 


listed as the music composer, not Emmett, to increase that sense of 


Southern origins and discount not only a Northerner having written the song, 
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but also probably just as importantly to give the song a theatrical rather 
than a minstre! show origin. Pike's version was not a song for jesting and 
poking fun, this was a serious song for serious defiance, for a rebellious 
military with insurrection in mind. 18 

One of the first ships for the Confederacy was a privateer called 
Dixie , commissionec on June 26, 1861, under commander Thomas J. iVioore, 
schooner class, and with 110. 95 tonage, 3 gun armaments, a crew of 35. 
That ship was eventually captured, but later another ship with the same 
captain was commissioned with the same name, a small black schooner, 
originally a Danish ship of about 130 to 150 tons. The home port was 
Charleston, South Carolina. The Dixie seems to have been fairly effective in 
capturing Northern ships and in blockade running. A June 15, 1863 letter to 
the Secretary of the Navy (U.S.) stated: "Two suspicious vessels have 
recently refitted at St. Thomas, the Dixie and the Retribution. There seems 
to be but little doubt that the object of the latter is to prey upon our 
commerce, and perhaps the former has a similar purpose.” The word that 
came from the song was beginning to be used not only as a playful defiant 
idea of rebellion as in the song, but also quite literally as a symbol of 
19 


warfare. 


"Dixie" was quickly used as a Southern song to represent all that the 
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Confedercy symbolized. "According to one account, on July 4, 1861, while 
the Confederates were drawn up in Virginia within hearing distance of the 
federal cannon booming a national salute, General Kirby Smith reported that 
his men had no powder to waste on salutes, ‘but our bands played ‘Dixie’ 
from one end of the line to the other.’" With military bands the sound of 
music in the air can carry for great distances, and it certainly would have 
been cheaper to play the song than to use up precious gunpowder. It would 
also have served as a reminder that the troops were present and ready to be 
heard.20 

The first soldiers from other parts of the South began to congregate 
in Virginia, in May of 1861with enthusiastic greetings for what was 
apparently anticipated to be a short period for which people could have fond 
memories. Henry Holtze encountered "Dixie" written on scraps of paper; this 
version was related to a specific military unit but the general appeal of the 
song was still present. 

The scenes on the way were a repetition of those we had 

witnessed in Georgia and Tennessee. Bevies of girls to greet 

us wherever the train stopped for wood and water, and gifts of 

flowers, cakes and early fruit by the enthusiastic fair. Our "boys" 

have composed a set of doggerel rhymes to the tune of "Dixie," 

commemorative of the recent accession of Virginia and 

Tennessee to the Confederacy, and especially complimentary to 


the former. This they sing on every appropriate occasion, with 
marked effect upon the hearts of the Virginia beauties. Such was 
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the popularity of the song at Norfolk, where it originated, that 

some considerate persons bethought themselves of having it 

printed on little slips of paper, as "The Song of Dixie, sung by the 

3rd Regiment of Alabama Volunteers, on their passage through 

Virginia." These slips have been plentifully distributed on the 

road, and, | doubt not, will be preserved as historical relics, 

when the pretty girls who welcomed us shall have become 

grandmothers, and relate to the wondering little ones about the 

times when the first troops of Confederate volunteers came from 

the far South to fight the Yankees on Virginia soil.21 

in the Southern Historical Society Papers General James H. Lane 

recollected for September 21, 1861: “On reaching Wilmington | found a 
regiment amply making up in patriotic ardor what it lacked in military 
knowledge. The camp was full of this 'Dixie’ song printed on slips of paper, 
and everybody in the regiment was singing it."22 

During the first part of the war the song was sung and played by both 
armies; but by 1862 it came to be used exclusively by the Confederacy, 
especially as a marching piece that had been arranged as such by a Louisiana 
unit early in 1861. The many parodies of "Dixie" had local details and 
specific references. The Twenty-Eighth Regiment of North Carolina 
Volunteers composed their own version with lyrics which referred to their 
unit. That was the song on slips of paper mentioned by General James H. 


Lane. "Dixie" became a folk song with numerous versions existing in 


tradition.28 
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"Dixie" was a tune easy to compose new lyrics for and people did. 
There were two basic types of composition, one including all of the 
campsong-folk versions; usually they connected the song to a specific 
military unit with specific concerns, in a process of localization and 
attachment. The other type was the professional or semi-professional 
version, where someone deliberately made new lyrics for the song and 
published them. The professional attempts to modify "Dixie" are relevant at 
this point in the discussion. Both Northern and Southern versions existed. 
Some of them were parodies, others were efforts like Pike's or Stanton's to 
create more patriotic and anthem-like lyrics to accompany the song. 

Two of the more typical northern songwriter versions were "Dixie for 
the Union" by Frances J. Crosby, and "Dixie Unionized” by A. W. Muzzy, both 
published in 1861 by Firth, Pond & Co., the same publisher for Emmett's 
song. Crosby was better known as Fanny J. Crosby the nineteenth-century 
hymnwriter of songs such as "Biessed Assurance." Her lyrics owe much to 
the earlier example of the Bell and Everett Constitutional Union campaign 
song. They are not as extreme as Pike's song but convey similar militaristic 


sentiment.24 
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Dixie for the Union 
by Frances J. Crosby 


On! ye patriots to the battle, 
Hear Fort Moultrie's cannon rattle; 
The away, then away, 
Then away to the fight! 
Go meet those Southern Traitors, 
With iron will. 
And should your courage falter boys, 
Remember Bunker Hill. 
Hurrah! Hurrah! 
The Stars and Stripes forever! 
Hurrah! Hurrah! 
Our Union shall not sever!2° 
Crosby's song has drawn on the Revolutionary era patriotic past, and 
the previous images of American valour. While the Constitutional Union 
party had urged union, this song by Crosby has directly labeled the 
Southerners as traitors, for attempting to sever the union. Both the Crosby 
song and the Southern attempt at more dignified lyrics by Pike suffer from 
the same faults. As the national hymn selection committee had noted, a song 
will not have lasting appeal for a nation if it is too tied into the current 
situation. By the same criteria both of these songs also have flaws in the 
flow of the lyrics, complexity and obsurity of the wording, and the 


difficulty in remembering the words. As Willard A. and Porter W. Heaps 


noted in The Singing Sixties : "It was inevitable that authors would attempt 
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to couple the tune with lofty sentiments. Such versions, however, were 
doomed to failure since the music negated the seriousness of the words."26 

Other popular songs from the Civil War expressed political and 
patriotic sentiments for both sides; the most weil known were the “Battle 
Hymn of the Republic,” "John Brown's Body,” "Maryland, My Maryland," "The 
Battle Cry of Freedom," "We Are Coming Father Abram," "Kingdom Coming," 
"Wake Nicodemus," "Marching Through Georgia," "All Quiet on the Potomac 
Tonight," "The Bonnie Blue Flag," "When Johnny Comes Marching Home,” and 
"When This Cruel War is Over." One of the most popular songs of the war, 
the sentimental song "Lorena," was not particularly political.2” 

Emmett wrote other songs in the war time period that have 
significance here. One was "I"m Going Home to Dixie" published in 1861 to a 
tune he had written in 1858. The same tune had been used by him in 1858 
for "| Ain't Got Time to Tarry.” In both of those songs the theme of returning 
to homeland predominates. This is additional evidence that dixie was used 
by Emmett as a word for a slave paradise. While those songs had been 
written and performed earlier, their publication came in the wake of his 
popular song "Dixie's Land.” "The Black Brigade,” by Emmett, was published in 
1863, after "Dixie" had shifted to a Southern song, so Emmett may have 


been claiming anti-Southern credentials, in writing it. The song pokes fun 


at the newly created black regiments.28 


Dar's some-ting rong a brew-in’: 

Gwine to jine de Un-ion. 

Dar's some-ting rong a brew-in 

Hy-ro! we go! 

We're on de brink ob ru-in; 

Gwine to jine de Un-ion. 

Ah, ah, ah ahi? 
This song is in many ways typical minstrel fare, but that was, after all, 
Emmett's context. His songs for McClellan also reveal a minstrel background 
in its Opinions, but the words are not in the minstrel dialect style. Show 
people generally were Democrats. William S. Hays also wrote a McClellan 
song, "McClellan is the Man," and so did Stephen Foster with "Little Mac! 
Little Mac! You're the Very Man."30 

Late in the war there is evidence for Dixie being used as the nickname 
for real black individuals. In the War of the Rebellion: Official Records of 
the Union and Conferate Armies a messenger, referred to in a letter in 1865 
between two Southern officers, was named Dixie. In a booklet entitled Old 
Abe's Jokes, which was supposedly a collection of stories told by Abraham 
Lincoin, a character in a story was named Dixie. He was a black man who 
walked into a Union camp in Tennessee and volunteered to serve in the 


calvary unit as a cook. That booklet was published in 1864 and the letter 


was from 1865, and in both of those cases the individuals likely acquired 
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the name after the appearance of the song. They may even have acquired the 
name from always singing or whistling the song, but it is possible that they 
had it earlier still. It is evidence for it being a viable name for a black man. 
Much later of course the name came to be used as a girl's name in the South; 
H. L. Mencken mentioned the term dixie only in that context; his comments 
were written at the beginning of the period when it began its use as a 
female name. The use of Dixie as the name for adult black males shows that 
it probably still retained some of its black roots. This of course continued 
well into the twentieth century as black men continued using the name until 
at least the end of the 1930s, and the word continued to be adopted by black 
gospel groups well into the 1960s. Dixie as the name of a white man is 
rare, although it did exist, in the movie From Here to Eternity, there is 
mention of a pre-World War II boxer who was named Dixie; To the Shores of 
Tripoli (1942) had Sergeant Dixie Smith, the basic training instructor.3! 

"Dixie" was widely sung during the war not only in the military 
camps, but also in the home. Mrs. Jefferson Davis wrote a brief description 
of Mrs. Stonewall Jackson for the Ladies Home Journal (Sept. 3, 1893). 
“Their lives seem to have flowed on unruffled by domesiic dissonance. Her 
husband's letters call her his ‘gentle dove' and his 'sunshine,' and she gives 


in the life of her husband, which she published some years ago, a pretty 
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picture of her sitting, at his request, and singing ‘Dixie,’ so that he could 
learn the air."22 

"Dixie" was not universally appreciated in the South as Mary Chestnut 
demonstates in her discussion of music and patriotic sentiment: "The 
handsome young cousin sings, ‘We will never give it up>——no never' in a way 
that thrills me through. | am almost roused to the Joan of Arc pitch. 
Confederate songs have failed to touch me as a general rule. | could but 
laugh at ‘Lorena.’ '‘Dixie'——l'll take my stand in Dixie land’ was mere prosaic 
truth. It never moved me a jolt. In Montgomery, when the band played 'Massa 
is in the cold, cold ground,’ it sent a cold chill to the marrow of my bones." 
As C. Vann Woodward has noted "That the term ‘Dixie’ should have been 


posthumously inflicted on Mary Chestnut's book was an irony she would not 


have cherished. She consciously avoided us 


.¢7) 


Dixie continued to maintain its popularity with Northern soldiers even 
if it was used more by Southerners as a political statement. But it could 
also be used as a common link of humanity. "During the Rappahannock 
campaign in 1863, pickets were near one another across the narrow stream, 
and on one occasion a Yankee band came down to the river's edge and played 
Dixie. The Confederates across the stream cheered lustily and responded 


with Yankee Doodle. The Northerners applauded and played Home Sweet 
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Home, in which the voices of both sides joined. This incident was described 
in a popular contemporary poem, Music in the Camp, by John R. Thompson. 
The first exchange of many ballads could undoubtedly be traced to these 
meetings of "enemy" soldiers. The human element often rose above political, 
military and regional considerations."34 

In some ways this incident, and there were numerous others like it, 
represented a common man rebellion against the conventions of warfare. 
This soldiers played with each other and recognized their common 
predicament. 

At the end of the war Lincoln reclaimed "Dixie," a song that had been a 
favorite of his ever since he first heard it in March of 1860. At the 
conclusion of the War, after the surrender at Appomattox, Lincoln was 
greeted by throngs in the streets of Washington D.C. His response to the 
crowd included a reference to the return of "Dixie" as a song belonging to 
the nation: 

| see you have a band of music with you. [Voices, "We have two or 

three."] | propose in closing up this interview by the band 

performing a particular tune which | will name. Before this is 

done, however, | wish to mention one or two little circumstances 

connected with it. | have always thought "Dixie" one of the best 

tunes | have ever heard. Our adversaries over the way attempted 

to appropriate it, but | insisted yesterday that we fairly 


Capiured it. [Applause.] | presented the question to the Attorney 
General, and he gave it as his legal opinion that it is our lawful 
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prize. [Laughter and applause.] | now request the band to favor me 
with its performance. 


The date of that speech was April 10, 1865, and it has sometimes 
been said that Lincoln's final joke was that speech about "Dixie." Lincoln 
appealed to the common level, in some ways it was a rebellion against the 
seriousness of the situation, he was trying to grasp onto unity through the 
song. Lincoln reclaimed the song for America and began a process of 
reclamation that would occur repeatedly: during the brief Spanish- 

American War "Dixie" was sung as an act of reunion as the sons of the 
veterans made a joint effort in war; during World War | American patriotic 
lyrics were substituted for the original word in "Dixie." In the progressive 

era songs about the South were common, with the extremely popular "Are 
You From Dixie?" a typical example. In the 1930s Southern music was seen 
as the epitome of American music, and people throughout the country 
adopted jazz, blues, hillbilly and western swing as the real authentic 

American popular music. "Dixie" was part of the "American Trilogy” that 

Elvis sang. It was included in the "American Pageant," arranged by Thomas 
Knox for Richard Nixon's second inauguration and was played again at George 
Bush's inauguration. College bands since the 1970s have repeatedly included 


selections that have "Dixie" as a central part of the medley. "Dixie" has been 
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used as a way to pull together music in a medley that represents diversity, 
and liveliness. As Howard stated it is a distinctly American song in its 
spirit.36 
Lincoln died a few days after his statements about "Dixie;" shot 
during a performance of “Our American Cousin." This had been an extremely 
popular play during the mid-nineteenth century, and it was a revival 
performance. There is a certain irony here. The play is about an American 
who went to England and visited relatives, and it contains a great deal of 
humorous examination of American character and contrasts with the 
English. Asa Trenchard was the leading character and he is presented as an 
odd mixture of Yankee and backwoodsman, who has wisdom in his own 
simple ways. He was a very Lincoinesque character.3/ 
At the end of the war there was symbolic playing of "Dixie" at 
numerous surrender scenes. During the surrender of Generals Taylor and 
Maury, "Dixie" was part of the final settlement. General Richard Taylor 
remembered it for the Southern Historical Society Papers in 1877. "As we 
took our seats at table, a military band in attendance commenced playing 
‘Hail Columbia.’ Excusing himself, General Canby [ a Union General] walked to 
the door. The music ceased for a moment, and then the strain of 'Dixie' was 


heard. Old Froissart records no gentler act of 'courtesie.' Warmly thanking 
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General Canby for his delicate consideration, | asked for ‘Hail Columbia,’ and 
proposed we should unite in the hope that our Columbia would soon be, once 
more, a happy land. This and other kindred sentiments were duly honored in 
‘frappe,’ and after much pleasant intercourse the party separated.” 38 

The war was over but "Dixie" would live on. The Lost Cause still had a 
need for symbols of Southern unity, and so the song was revived in the 
1890s, in a period of great patriotic sentiment throughout the country. As 
immigrants came in larger numbers there was an effort to proclaim and 
celebrate ancestory, as well as an effort to indoctrinate or Americanize the 
new citizens. The expansion in the use of patriotic symbolism increased 
then, and the American flag began to be displayed more after trie Centennial 
celebrations of 1876. In 1892 Francis Bellamy and James Uphzni worked on 
the creation of the "Pledge of Allegiance to the Flag,” in response to the 
Columbus anniversary.°9 

The Confederate battle flag's popularity expanded in the 1950s after 
the 1948 election, when the Dixiecrat party used both the flag and "Dixie," 
although the actual burst of popularity in the use of the flag did not occur 
until 1951 in the midst of a fad. The flag and "Dixie" had retained separate 
identities, but by the end of the 1960s they were linked in the popular mind. 


There have been many efforts to do away with both, and while attachment to 
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the flag may eventually be erased, "Dixie" will probably live on.49 

At the present time, after several years in which the South was part 
of the sunbelt boom and seemed on the verge of disappearing as a separate 
region, one of the odd twists is that "whistling dixie" or "whistling after 
dixie" now seem to be used as phrases in business when companies are 
trying to expand their markets in the South, and to lure or capture the 
South. The term dixie and the chorus from the song continue to be used as 
representative of the South. "Dixie" still represents the common people, and 
it is still used for rebellion, by Rebels, as a song with arrogance and 


impertinence against the conventions of official and proper society.41 
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Epilogue 


“Dixie” In The Twentieth Century 


The ritualization of "Dixie" occurred in the period from the 1890s to 
World War I, in the era of the "Lost Cause” and the New South. In many ways 
what was happening to "Dixie" was part of renewed attention to patriotism 
and national symbols in general in American culture. This is when standing 
for national anthems and standing for "Dixie" both became standard practice. 
Flag ritualization also increased. This was the time of reunion, and also of 
a simultaneous stress on Southern distinctiveness. They were two parts of 
the same sentiment. The Lost Cause, and the various Confederate 
organizations, as well as the Confederate Veteran Magazine were part of 
the way the New South used the Old South as a source of strength. | 

The United Daughters of the Confederacy made an unsuccessful effort 
to standardize "Dixie" with a single version. This was a time when the 
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nation discovered the place and the word. Many people in this period asked 
questions about "Dixie": they wanted to know where the word came from, 
who wrote it, and who helped it to become popular. People tried to "solve" 
Dixie. They then followed that effort by trying to create new versions of the 
song, particularly American versions. 

The Spanish American War played a key role in reunion sentiment. 
Theodore Roosevelt was viewed as somewhat of a Southerner and an 
embodiment of the ideals of the South. In a break from their political 
careers, Tennesseans Alf and Bob Taylor travelled around the country with a 
program called "Yankee Doodle and Dixie.” This is also when suffrage 
restrictions increased for black voters and when Jim Crow laws became a 
more permanent part of Southern culture. The relationship between “Dixie" 
and black culture is frequently a difficult trail to follow because the 
information is scarce. The general indication is that blacks accepted 
"Dixie" as part of their Southern culture, until late in the twentieth century. 
The Fisk University Jubilee Singers sang "Dixie" on their concert tours to 
black and white audiences. This was also the era of coon songs, which seem 
to have at least partially arisen from black sources as Southern blacks 
began to move North.3 


An important question that must be examined is to what extent black 
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Southerners have participated in Southern mythology. They certainly have 
had a place in the imagery. The association of "Dixie" and black images 
seems to have increased early in the twentieth century, particularly in 
advertisements. Increasingly after the turn of the century dixie or 
dixieland, when used in visual presentations, also had images of blacks in 
conjunction with them. Sometimes those were urbane jazz performers. But 
the overall presentation became a package with a strong sense of 
association, evoking the Old South with blacks in their place as mammys, 
field hands, domestic servants and/or comic figures. While it is not 
conclusive yet, evidence indicates that these portrayals were largely 
created outside of the South. The rest of the country was looking at the 
South with a specific image in mind. This image was widely used in 
American popular culture particularly in advertising. Many products had 
black images as their symbols. This trend continued for many years. Early in 
the twentieth century the nation discovered and romanticized the South as 
Dixie. This was manifest in the hundreds of tin-pan alley popular songs 
about the South such as "Are You From Dixie?" In a 1915 article in the 
Literary Digest the author asked why the song stirs Northerners so, and 
quoted one person as saying " ‘Dixie’ always made him feel like fried chicken 


and sweet potatoes."4 
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During the 1920s and 1930s, the era of the Nashville Agrarians with 
"I'll Take My Stand," and the North Carolina Regionalists, "Dixie" provided 
for intellectual justification of the South and nurtured Southern pride. The 
embarrassment over being Mencken's "sahara of the bozart,” as well as the 
"nation’s number one economic problem," affected the internal conflicts 
within the South. The region's people recognized they were distinctive but 
wanted positive ways to exhibit that distinction. The Southern Renaissance 
was one result, but the 1930s also saw an effort to organize a “Dixie” 
Memorial Society, based in Columbus, Ohio, although led by a woman from 
Kentucky.° 

By the late 1930s and through the 1940s, the "Dixie" story was the 
focus of attention in American popular culture. Dixie was interpreted, and 
appeared in books, films, radio, and phonograph records. The book and film 
Gone With the Wind were from this period, and the ultimate mythological 
image of the Old South had to have "Dixie," which was used to create many 
moods. A 1942 film entitled Dixie starred Bing Crosby and Dorothy Lamour; 
the plot drastically strayed from the reality of Dan Emmett's life. "Dixie" 
and the South became a more apparent part of American culture. There is a 
minstrel show type routine at the end of Laurel and Hardy's Way out West, 


where they talk about being from the South and going back to Dixie, followed 
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by singing a song that gives a full litany of Land of Cockaigne food imagery.© 

While the turn of the century had songs about the South, they were 
usually written by Northern tin-pan alley composers. Since the 1930s, 
Southerners have played a more prominent role in the presentation of the 
South to the nation. In the late 1930s songs, performers and music from the 
South entered into the mainstream of American popular entertainment. 
These forms had existed and been recorded earlier, but not until the late 
1930s did Southern music become part of the national musical taste. This 
point has received very little attention. Many scholars have commented on 
the watered down versions that received the greatest popularity in lieu of 
the authentic that they preferred; but they have not recognized that it was 
still an adoption of the South by the entire country. The South as Dixie 
became the focus of attention.” 

Part of this popularity of the South was based on the view of the 
South as the keeper of the simple life and rural American virtues. It was 
different from the idealistic nostalgia of the turn of the century. It was the 
South as basic and emotional. Jack Temple Kirby, in Media Made Dixie, 
discussed this period in a chapter entitled "The Visceral South." He put his 
discussion of Wilber J. Cash in that chapter; it is an appropriate position. 


Cash and The Mind of the South belong more to the period of interpretation 
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rather than justification.8 

By the 1950s “Dixie” had become a general part of Southern culture 
both as a song and as a designation of the South. Dixie was widely used in 
the names of thousands of Southern businesses with both black and white 
owners. As a name for a business dixie has tended to be used for building, 
cleaning and beauty related companies. Dixieland Jazz was an acceptable 
name to black musicians from New Orleans long before the white 
rediscovery and revival of the style in the 1940s. "Dixie" had been included 
in the black Broadway show, the Blackbirds, and the song was recorded by 
Duke Ellington in the 1930s. Black gospel groups, such as the popular Dixie 
Hummingbirds, continued to use dixie as part of their name. 

With the advent of the Dixiecrat party in 1948, "Dixie" took a new 
direction. There was a revival of Confederate symbols such as the battle 
flag as a result of the Dixiecrats and the beginnings of the Civil Rights 
Movement. In the early 1950s the Republican party started to play "Dixie" on 
a more regular basis as Eisenhower began the process of trying to lure away 
the discontented elements in the Democratic party, and to capture at least 
some of the Southern vote. The Dixiecrats and segregationists constricted 
"Dixie" to a narrower focus reflecting their interests, the song for a 


specific segment of the Southern population. As a result more and more 
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people, particularly blacks and white liberals, began to fee! uncomfortable 
about the song. By the mid-1960s, standing for the playing of "Dixie" 
declined in use so that it has become a nearly extinct practice. This was a 
period of rejection of "Dixie" and all that it stood for, even though it was 
not clear what it stood for, except for the South. "Dixie" suffered guilt by 
association, which was a common practice in the era of McCarthy, the House 
Un-American Activities Committee, and the Cold War.2 

The use of "Dixie" by the Dixiecrats and segregationists meant that it 
was unacceptable to others, and its connection with the Confederate battle 
flag added to the rejection. While Civil Rights Movement activists sang "We 
Shall Overcome" on one side of the street, virulent segregationists sang 
"Dixie" in opposition. One of the other Civil War era songs, “Battle Hymn of 
the Republic," was also revived by the Civil Rights Movement. These 
creations of the Civil War era——"Battle Hymn of the Republic,” "Dixie," the 
Confederate battle flag, and even "We Shall Overcome"———-were revived as 
symbols of what the South did and did not stand for. All of these did not 
belong to the same people, or the same groups of Southerners. There was a 
new civil war of symbols at the time of the hundredth anniversary of the 
Civil War, '0 


By the late 1960s a new chapter in the "Dixie" story had begun and the 
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controversies have not disappeared. Resistence to “Dixie" lingers, but since 
the 1970s renewed Southern pride includes Dixie even when people are not 
quite ready to accept the song wholeheartedly. The interest in Southern 
music has expanded into traditional blues, hillbilly, rockabilly, country, 
soul, rhythm & blues, Southern rock, and outlaw country, as well as some 
interest in the various manifestations of gospel music. There was a brief 
period in the 1970s of new commercially successful Southern record labels 
that somehow did not survive into the 1980s. !1 

One of the factors in the re-emergence of "Dixie" has been the song 
"The American Trilogy” especially as performed by Elvis Presley. Elvis used 
"The American Trilogy” on his concert tours in the 1970s, frequently as his 
emotional tearjerker closing piece. "The American Trilogy" brings together 
"Dixie," "Battle Hymn of the Republic," and the black spiritual lullaby "All My 
Trials, Lord” in one song. They are blended together as a single cohesive unit. 
The emotional impact of the song is intense. As performed by Elvis it is a 
ver, -7"-..ng tribute and expression of the positive side of Southern heritage 
and culture. At Elvis impersonator performances when "The American 
Trilogy” is performed during the portion when "Dixie" is sung it is standard 
for people to stand or sit with reverence holding their lit lighters in honor 


of Elvis and the place he loved. 12 
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In the 1990s the Elvis recording of "The American Trilogy" has been 
used to represent patriotism; the final unveiling of the Elvis postage stamp 
on January 8, 1993 ended with the song accompanied by fireworks. At the 
Bill Clinton Presidential inauguration events "The American Trilogy” was 
also used to reflect American patriotic pride for triumphant Southerners. 
The song "Dixie" was not officially part of the inauguration Ceremony itself 
nor was it used alone, but it was part of the general activities in the form 
of "The American Trilogy.""9 

The reunion is incomplete, there are still controversies over playing 
the song "Dixie.” The battleground is now the football field and schools. The 
process of eliminating "Dixie" from the band names and repertoires at 
college football games belongs to this period. While its use declined in the 
late 1960s, "Dixie" has not totally disappeared as part of those events. 
However, at some schools it was dropped by administrative decree. When 
that occurred sometimes the "fighting side of" Dixie emerged and the old 
rebellion that has always been present in the song reappeared. At other 
schools students initiated the removal of "Dixie." At many schools it simply 
gradually and quietly disappeared. 14 

In recent years there have been attempts to try and credit the 


authorship of "Dixie" to a black man from Emmett's hometown of Mount 
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Vernon, Ohio. Many people have tried to discredit Emmett and accuse him of 
stealing the song. This attempt to fit "Dixie" within the context of black 
heritage is an interesting development. It corresponds with the interest in 
black pride, and the discovery of the many ignored black contributions in the 
past. Some of the white interest in black culture has entailed a 
romanticization of black culture, and particularly music such as the 
blues, being seen as primitive, raw and emotional. This in many ways is very 
similar to the nineteenth-century romanticization of folk culture. While 
Emmett clearly drew on what he heard from black sources he also was the 
one who put them together in new ways and combined that with his skills as 
a popular nineteenth-century songwriter to create something new that 
seemed like it could have been old. !® 

There are many ways in which "Dixie" continues to pop up in 
unexpected places, and sometimes in expected ones. Hopi Indians recorded a 
version of "Dixie" played in typical Hopi drum style. The Southern part of 
Utah and the northern area of Arizona is called Dixie. Cotton is raised in the 
area. The wine from the area is called dixie wine. '6 

At a 1986 American Folklore Society meeting, someone walked past 
at a party and sang "I wish I was in the land of cotton, my feet stink and 


yours are rotten.” He said that he had learned it at a summer camp in the 
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northeast in the 1950s. It is heartening to know that the song can still 
exist as a folk song, with variant lyrics. | 7 

The connection between “Dixie” and rebellion can be found in places 
outside of the South as well. The lists of band selections of Mummer' Parade 
recordings, found at the Mummer's Musuem in Philadelphia, show "Dixie" has 
been regularly played. An elderly woman in Philadelphia said that her 
Catholic girls school in South Philadelphia had used "Dixie" as a school song. 
The north/south contrast and rebellion is not just in the South, '8 

One of the most bizarre examples of the use of "Dixie" as a song of 
rebellion occurs in the Russian movie Rasputin , made in the Soviet Union in 
1985. Just as the conspiring aristocrats are plotting and are about to 
murder Rasputin, the 78 r.p.m. record heard and seen [it is a German record 
label} in the background is playing the song "Dixie." 19 

At football games at Ole Miss, "Dixie" is the song of students and 
student rebellion as well as of the Rebels. Many black students can be seen 
singing the song in support of their school, as well as carrying and waving 
"rebel flags." Race relations and interaction are still unstable amongst 
students at the university; while faculty and administrators are sometimes 
overwhelmed by guilt and ambiguity over being Southern. Even as this is 


being written new controversies emerge about whether playing "Dixie" is 
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unacceptable.29 


In his fall 1987 biography of the prominent Southern historian C. 
Vann Woodward, John Herbert Roper's first line evoked the memory of the 
song while also recognizing the ambiguity and irony of it as well: "He was 
born in the land of cotton on a frosty morn, 13 November 1908, as 
celebrated for the mythical Southerner in the song ‘Dixieland’ : how 
fitting, for he intensely disliked that genre of tub-thumping southernism 
and yet he was much of what the song describes; fitting also because the 
song was performed most memorably by whites in black face in the ‘Jim 
Crow’ stage routine and it would be Jim Crow racism which would most 
fully engage him in his career."=1 

Black Mississippian, syndicated columnist and writer for the 
Washington Post, William Raspberry began a 1988 column, "Point Man for 
Change,” with a reference to the song: "When Governor-elect Ray Mabus 
pledges that ‘Mississippi will never be last again,’ he's not just whistling 
Dixie. He's talking a combination of governmental restructuring, educational 
reform and long-term planning that, if he can sell it, might actually move 
his state out of the recent economic doldrums."22 

One final example shows that there are Southerners ready to suggest 


that “Dixie” can still be used to unify the South even as other symbols are 
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‘rejected. Alabama NAACP President Thomas Reed wrote in an article ina 
Montgomery newspaper: "My pride in my Southern heritage takes a back seat 
to none. As a son of the South, | sincerely believe that there is an ethos or 
value system which makes Southerners special, and that is the common 
thread that binds Southerners of all race, sex, and creed and religion. The 
song Dixie expresses some of those universal Southern values. The rebel 
flag does not. An examination of history since the Civil War reveals that it 
has been used not as a symbol of Southern harmony, but of Southern discord." 
Reed indicated he can embrace "Dixie" as a symbol of Southern harmony and 
separate it from the rebel flag which he rejects.23 
"Dixie" is still associated in many people's mind with the Confederate 
battle flag and all of the negative things which that symbol can represent as 
a legacy both of the Civil War and of the racist segregationist sentiment of 
the 1950s and 1960s. Until it is completely separated from the fiag "Dixie" 
will not gain total acceptance. Whether that will occur is uncertain. Dixie, 
however, is not disappearing. The word remains pervasive as do the phrases 
from the song, and the designation of the South as Dixie. Indirect references 
to "Dixie" may in fact be increasing as recent examples testify. "Dixie" 


remains vital as both the name of a song and place. 
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Biographical Sketch of Cheryl Thurber 

The author was raised on a different myth and a different mystique of 
place, not in Dixie. The Golden State——the California Dream, Eldorado, Eureka 
"| have found it," "The City on a Hill," Beautiful Paradise——was her place of 
origin, she was born in San Diego, California, June 20, 1947. While not 
intellectuals themselves, both of her parents encouraged her intellectual 
development, and did not question why because they accepted it as Cheryl. 
From her mother, Barbara June Adams Thurber Harris, and her family she got 
a recognition of the importance of images, an interest in religion and 
politics, and an enjoyment of talking. From her father, Robert Leland 
Thurber, came a love of music; as a builder who was always working on new 
construction, he set the model of love for the work you do, and the enjoyment 
of working on a project. She first lived in the small town of Fallbrook in 
northern San Diego County, briefly lived in La Jolla, and spent her childhood 
in the Point Loma area of San Diego, attending Loma Portal Elementary 
School, Richard Henry Dana Junior High School, and Point Loma High School, 
graduating in 1965. Interests that began in childhood, include: culture, 
American Indians, photography, history, religion, nature, politics and 
patriotism, and a love of intellectual discussion. 
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Being a member of the Baby Boom Generation had an impact on her 
experiences and ideals. Attendance at the University of California, Santa 
Cruz as a member of the Pioneer Class had a major influence on her life. She 
was attracted to the broad perspective, the high ideals, the goals, and the 
hopes for a "community of scholars," a "Cam-ford in the redwoods," and "A 
City on a Hill." The sense of mystique pervaded the early atmosphere and that 
later made the sense of place at Ole Miss seem recognizable. Influentiai 
faculty members for her were Rich Randolph, as well as Bill Domhoff, Page 
Smith, and Dennis McElrath. Thurber found the eccentricity, excitement, and 
passion of Mary Holmes, the only significant female Professor on campus, 
appealing. Santa Cruz was very a fulfilling place on a personal and 
intellectual level. She had intended to major in History, or Medieval Studies, 
but in the context of the 1960s Sociology and then Cultural Anthropology 
seemed more "relevant." 

After graduation in 1969, Thurber worked for a year as a planner, 
before beginning graduate school. She spent a term in the Anthropology 
depariment at the University of British Columbia in Vancouver, which 
provided the experience of being a foreign student; she was Elli 
Kongas-Miranda's only folklore graduate student. In September 1971 she 


married David H. Evans, Jr., in San Diego, California. They spent many years 
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doing folklore fieldwork together, primarily in Mississippi and Georgia. 
Several years were devoted to a community study of Gravel Springs, 
Mississippi. That work was concerned with Afro-American folklore, and folk 
music, particularly blues, in the community context. Her research 
photographs have been widely published and exhibited. 

She attended the University of California at Riverside from the fall of 
1971 until completing her Master's degree in Cultural Anthropology in 
December 1973, with fieldwork amongst the Hopi. While she had intended to 
continue an academic career, UCR was not ine right piace for her; and she 
realized the goal was not possible while she was married to David. They 
eventually divorced in 1984. In addition to Folklore fieldwork, they shared an 
interest in phonograph record collecting; she spent many years in the rare 
record business, as Dinosaur Records. 

in the context of the Women's Movement, feminism, consciousness 
raising, and "having it all,” she decided that having children was part of the 
complete female experience. Being a mother turned out to be more fulfilling, 
interesting, exciting, and amusing than she had anticipated. Her first 
daughter, Phoebe Abigail Evans, was born May 10, 1973; Phoebe is currently 
a student at Duke University, with interests in history, popular culture, 


women's studies, museums and archiving. On April 24, 1976 Chloe Thelma 
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Evans was born; Chloe attends Lausanne Collegiate School, her primary 
interest is in writing poetry, plus music, politics, flowers and parks. 

On August 16, 1978, the first anniversary of the death of Elvis 
Presley, she moved to Memphis with her family. Elvis has continued to 
permeate her years in Memphis; she has been both a fan and a scholar. While 
collecting and dealing in old 78s she developed a specialization in gospel 
recordings, combining her interests in both religion and music. She was the 
founding Editor of Rejoice! The Gospel Music Magazine, published by The 
Center for the Study of Southern Culture and Baylor University. She served in 
that position until 1989. Her favorite issue was centered around Elvis and 
Gospel Music. 

She began graduate work at the University of Mississippi in the fall of 
1985, and the sense of place seemed familiar, because of previous exposure 
to mystique at Santa Cruz, and California; although the mythological details 
were drastically different. That experience has been intellectually 
stimulating and enjoyable. 

Religion has always been important to her she is a lifelong 
Presbyierian, an active member, an Elder, a frequent adult Sunday School 
teacher, and serves on the board of Presbyterian Historical Society. She is a 


member of the Tennessee Arts Commission, Folk Arts Panel having served 
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since 1988. She has been extensively involved in volunteer work over the 
years, including political work on Democratic campaigns, and for the election 
commission; as well as serving as a gallery docent for the Wonders series 
exhibitions: on Catherine the Great, the Ottoman Empire, the Etruscans, and 
Napoleon. She is currently Assistant Professor of History and Sociology at 
Union University, Memphis Campus at Baptist Memorial Hospital, Baptist 
School of Nursing. 

In the Summer of 1993 Cheryl Thurber will be a Fulbright Scholar 
participating in the Seminar "Islam, Culture and Civilization Today,” in Cairo, 
Egypt. Her research project there is entitled: "Popular Traditions of Egyptian 
Identity,” and will focus on issues of civil religion, popular culture, tourism 
and handicrafts. The study of "Dixie" is followed by a visit to another, older 


“land of cotton." 


